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“Behold, we count them happy which endure.” 
Even the strongest heart is sometimes tempted to give 
up the struggle. The noblest nature seems at times 
about to sink beneath its load. Courage is almost 
atthe ebb. It is endurance at this crucial moment 
that brings the crown of life. Any coward can give 
up when things go against him. It takes a hero to 
go on fighting in the face of terrible odds, when he 
knows that victory is not for him. “ Be thou faith- 
ful until death!” “ Endure, endure, be faithful to 
the end!” 


To mean to do right, is one thing; to know what 
is right, is-quite another thing. There are men who 
would never do a thing that they saw to be dis- 
honest, who frequently do that which others would 
count dishonest. The trouble in their case is, not a 
lack of a right spirit, but a lack of a fine moral 
sense. They are ready enough to do right, if only 
they know the line between right and wrong. There 
are other men who do not mean to lie, who seem in- 





truth, but the habit of lying would seem to have 
such possession of them that truth-speaking on their 
part is a practical impossibility. Their lying is gene- 
rally on the side of right, rather than on the side of 
wrong ; but it is lying, nevertheless. 


Birthdays have their sad side as well as their 
bright side. If only we could look back upon well- 
spent years, and could consider with satisfaction 
present attainment, there would be real delight in 
noting the completion of another stage of our pro- 
gressive life-course. But with memories of mistakes 
and failures pressing upon our recollections, and 
with a sense of present lack oppressing us, how little 
of joy is there in the thought that the journey of life 
is so rapidly nearing its close! The only way to 
look wisely at a birthday is neither to mourn unduly 
over the past, nor to be unduly elated over the 
present, but to thank God that time is still given for 
new effort and better attainment. Not what we have 
done, nor yet what we have and are, but what we yet 
by God’s grace may compass, should be the thought 
of our mind and the aim of our prolonged life. 


Doing for others may be a good thing, and again 
it may be a poor thing. Doing for others is very 
well so far as we are concerned, but it may be very 
ill so far as they are concerned. It is all right to 
help others by causing them to help themselves ; but 
it is all wrong to help others in such a way as to 
bring them to depend on being helped by others. 
Many a child is harmed for life by too much help 
from his parents while he is a child. He is trained 
to a sense of helpless dependence on his parents, when 
he might have been trained to a sense of helpful in- 
dependence of his parents. It is easier to help a child 
unduly than to train him to help himself wisely,— 
and it is.a great deal pleasanter; but the question is 
not what is easy or what is pleasant, but what is right. 
As it is with parents and ehildren, so it is with teach- 
ers and scholars, with employers and employed, with 
friend and friend. Over-helping is a danger that 
needs to be guarded against by him who would help 
most helpfully. The desire to help cannot be too 
strong in any loving heart and mind; but the exer- 
cise of that desire must be guarded sacredly in every 
mind and heart. 


No one doubts the distinction between body and 
mind, between that which is physical and that which 
is mental or spiritual. 


| 
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physical. Of course, a child should be taught self- 
control. But the older folk ought hardly to expect 
more power of the spirit over flesh in the child than 
they expect in themselves. Not many grown persons 
would admit the child’s superiority to the man in this, 
but those same grown persons virtually pay the ehil- 
dren such a. compliment in the exactions made upon 
them. 





HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE ACTS. 


It is one of the merits of the International lessong 
that they carry their students to the study of the 
most diverse parts of the Bible. The natural dispo- 
sition is to select some one group of books, and con- 
fine our reading to it, with now and then a hurried 
excursion into the neglected Scriptures. Even in 
the pulpit treatment of the Bible this has been too 
much the case. Every school of theology tends 
to adopt a group of selected texts, and to use these 
alone either as sermon-texts or as proof-texts. And 
frequently these are from one group of books. Thus 
the Scotch preachers, as Dr. Bruce says, preached from 
Paul’s Epistles, to the great neglect of the Gospels. 

Now, there is nothing in the Bible more notable 
than its breadth. Its rivals for human reverence, 
the Quran, the Zend Avesta, the Vedas, and the rest, 
are written each in a single strain, which is weari- 
some. The Bible runs through the whole gamut of 
literature,—prose and poetry, dialogue and oratory, 
history and biography,—and always with a greatness 
which shows how the human in the writers was 
raised to power by the divine leading which fitted 
them to “speak worthily of God.” 

Our lessons of the next quarter deal with the first 
book on church history. The Book of Acts itself is 
intensely interesting, both for that reason and as the 
only authentic continuation of the gospel story. It . 
also has-been, in our own century, the center of 
a great controversy. The Tiibingen school sought to 
explain the origin of the New Testament from a pro- 
longed and embittered controversy between the 
Petrine and the Pauline schools, which lasted till at 
least the close of the second century. They admitted 
the authenticity only of Paul’s four chief epistles and 
the Revelation. The Acts they treated as a work of 
reconciliation, in which the Cornelius story is meant 
to present Peter as preaching the gospel to the Gen- 





But, different as they-are, we | 


tiles, while Paul is shown as conforming to Jewish 
usages much more closely than his Epistles indicate. 
This theory, which is found in the writings of F. C, 


often confound the two, and fail to assign to each its | Baur, E. Zeller, A. Schwegler, and Otto Pfleiderer, 
true place in responsible action. Take the case of a | received its death-blow at’ the hands of Albrecht 


baby, for instance. It is called a “ good baby ” be- 
cause it seldom cries, and yet in perhaps nine cases 
out of ten a baby’s crying is not moral, but physical. 


| Ritsch], at first an adherent of Baur’s school, who, in 
| the second edition of his Old Catholic Church, showed 
such a disparity between the Christian thought of 


What is true of the baby in this is true of man in all | the second century and that of the New Testament 


stages and ages. Says Jean Paul Richter : “Children 


have, in common with weak men, an incapability of | 
instantaneous cessation from what they are doing. | Acts, that of W. Denton (2 vols. 


Often no threatening can stop their laughter ; remem- 


_ ber the converse in their crying, in order to treat their 
| weakness as a physician rather than as a judge.” 
| Every one knows how nearly impossible it is to im- 


capable of telling the truth continuously on any | mediately check himself in a fit of hearty laughter. 
given subject in which they are interested. Their | And yet it is common to hear parents order a child | who has made this period his own, as is shown also 


impulses would seem to be in the direction of the | to stop crying instantly even when the cause is purely | by The Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times (2 vols. 


ae : ‘ 
| writings as made the theory incredible. 


Of learned comments on the Greek text of the 
London : George 
Bell and Sons) probably stands at the top. But very 
| good is that of Dr. H. B. Hackett, especjally in its 
revised edition (Philadelphia: American Baptigt 
| Publication Society). The commentary by Lechler 
}and Gerok in Lange is chiefly the work of a scholar 
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New York: Charles Secribner’s Sons). The volume in 
Meyer’s Critical and Exegetical Handbook, translated 
by Drs. Gloag and Dickson, and edited by Dr. Ormis- 
ton (New York: Funk and Wagnalls), has the char- 
acters of patience, thoroughness, and general good 
sense of itseminent author. It deals with the German 
criticism ataome length. The Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary of Dr. Paton J. Gloag (2 vols. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark) is the work of an able and con- 
servative scholar, who is too little known to American 
students. Rudolph Stier’s Words of the Apostles 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark) and Moses Baum- 
garten’s Apostolic History (3 vols. Edinburgh: T. 
& T. Clark) are earlier German works of perma- 
nent value, especially the former; but both, and 
especially the latter, are fanciful at times. 

Among the popular works, Dean Plumptre supplies 
the part on the Acts in Bishop Ellicott’s New Testa- 
ment Commentary, and this is reprinted separately as 
a volume ci the Handy Commentary (New York: 
Cassell Publishing Company). Professor J. Rawson 
Lumby furnishes the commentary for Bishop Perowne’s 
Cambridge Bible for Schools (2 vols. .New York: 
Maemillan and Company). The former has a higher 
literary character ; the latter is more scholarly, espe- 
cial. pains being given to collecting rabbinical paral- 
lels. In the second volume of Canon Cook’s Bible 
[Speaker’s] Gommentary there is a valuable Intro- 
duction to the book by the general editor, with a 
commentary and critical notes by Bishop Jacobson 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). In the Pul- 
pit Commentary, edited by Canon Spence and Mr. 
Exell, Acts is treated very fully by Bishop Hervey, 
and to his Exposition and Homiletics are added 
Homilies by various authors (2 vols. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.). In the Exposi- 
tor’s Bible, Professor G. T. Stokes of Dublin writes 
well, but hardly up to the high average of the series. 
Only the first volume on the Acts (New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Sons) has appeared. InSchaff’s Popu- 
lar Commentary the Book of Acts is treated by Dean 
Howson and Canon Spence. An abridgement of 
this excellent commentary is given in Volume V. of 
the International Revision Commentary (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons). In the Handbooks for 
Bible Classes, edited by Drs. Marcus Dods and Alex- 
ander Whyte (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), Professor T. M. 
Lindsay treats Acts in two volumes, with a good but 
not striking exposition (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark). 
Dean Howson, in his Bohlen Lectures, discusses The 
Evidential Value of the Acts (New York: E. P. Dut- 


Of American commentaries, next after Hackett 
comes J. Addison Alexander (2 vols. New York). 
Representing four distinct’ types in theology, stand 
Drs. M. W. Jacobus (New York: Carters), D. D. 
Wheedon (New York: Methodist Book Concern), 
Lyman W. Abbott (New York: A.S. Barnes & Co), 
and George W.Clark (Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society). Beside this last we may 
place Dr. J. M. Stifler’s Introduction to the Study of 
the Acts, which has just appeared (New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company), and which 
supplies an admirable analysis of the book. In Dr. 
Cowles’s commentary, both the writings of Luke are 
embraced in one volume (D. Appleton & Co.). 

Homiletical treatment of the book is found in J. R. 
MacDuff’s Footsteps of St. Peter and Footsteps of 
St. Paul (New York: Harper and Brothers) ; in 
William Arnot’s The Church in the House (Lon- 
don: James Nisbet and Company); in Dr. C. J. 


millan and Company); and in Dr. Joseph Parker's 
Apostolic Life as Revealed in the Acts (3 vols. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls). 

Of great importance are the general works which 
treat of the apostolic period. Thus Neander’s Plant- 
ing and Training of the Christian Church (New 
York: Sheldon and Company) marks an era; and 
Dr. Schaff’s History of the Apostolic Church, valu- 
able in both the earlier and the revised editions 
(New Yerk: Charles Scribner's Sons).; and the 
works of Ewald, Pressensé, Déllinger, Lechler, 
Thiersch, have all been translated, but belong to the 
pastor’s library rather than the -teacher’s. Dr. 
George P. Fisher’s The Beginnings of Christianity 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) and Dr. Ger- 
hard Ullhorn’s Conflict of Paganism with Chris- 
tianity (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons) embrace 
this field, and more. 

The first part of the Acts deals largely with the 
Apostle Peter, and one of the best discussions of his 
life is that by Samuel G. Green (London: Sunday 
School Union). The second is devoted to Paul, and 
here the literature is very abundant. Conybeare 
and Howson is still the best work, but has rivals in 
the scholarly book with the same title by Thomas 
Lewin (2 vols. London: George Bell and Sons), and 
in the more popular book by Canon Farrar (2 vols. 
New York: E. P. Dutton. & Co.). The London 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge -pub- 
lishes four small volumes on The Heathen World 
and St. Paul, namely : (I.) St. Paul in Damascus and 
Arabia, by Canon Rawlinson; (II.) St. Paul in 
Greece, by the Rev. G. S. Davies; (III.) St. Paul 
at Rome, by Dean Merivale; and (IV.) St. Paul in 
Asia Minor and the Syrian Antioch, by Dean Plump- 
tre. The Tiibingen view is presented in F.C, Baur’s 
Paul the Apostle of Jesus Christ (2 vols.. London: 
Williams and Norgate) and in E, Zeller’s The Acts 
of the Apostles (London: Williams and Norgate) 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is not easy to change the past; and, even if it were 
possible to do so, it would be better to have.a past that did 
not need changing than to have one that ought to be 
changed. But here is a Connecticut correspondent who 
wants a ray of hope in this direction. He says: 

I have been extremely interested in your discussions on Will- 
training versus Will-breaking, and I have great sympathy with 
your side of the question. I would like to ask you whether the 
injury done by breaking a child’s will can be undone by God’s 
help, and the man become what he might have been. 

A man with a broken will can never have the power 
that he might have had with a strong will well trained; 
but by God’s grace he can become more of a man than 
one with a misdirected strong will. A man who has lost 
a leg can never have a new leg grown in its stead; but 
he may become more of a man with one leg than he was 
with two legs. Jacob never regained the use of that 
withered leg which marked his conflict at Peniel; but 
the limping Israel was more of a man than the strong- 
legged Jacob. It is not well to risk a child’s ruin by 
breaking his will; but if a child’s will has been broken, 
he is not to be despaired of. God can give him new 
strength according to his new day. ) 








Corner-class teachers in the Sunday-school have their 
trials and their encouragements. Both phases of their 
work have been frequently presented to readers of The 
Sunday School Times. And now a Connecticut teacher, 
who has been heard from before, has this to say anew on 
the subject : 

Once more I come with my corner class, hoping to cheer 
some despondent teacher (whether she be a corner teacher 
or not), as I have been cheered in the past through your paper. 
My experience has been in some respects similar to that given 





Vaughan’s The Church of the First Days (3 vols. 
London: Macmillan and Company); in Dean Goul- 
bourn’s Acts of the Deacons (E. and J. B. Young & 
Co.); and in David Thomas’s Homiletical Commen- 
tary (London: Dickinson); in Dr. William M. 
Taylor's Peter the Apostle and Paul the Missionary 
(New York: Harper and Brothers); in Charles 
Shakespeare's St. Paul at Athens (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons); in Dr. Donald Fraser's The 
Speeches of the Holy Apostles (New York: Mac- 


by the teacher (V. F. P.) in your paper for April9. I have 
had a class of fourteen boys for nearly three years, and I don’t 
| believe fourteen such lively boys were ever put into one corner 
| together before. They nearly all come from Christian families, 
but seem to be possessed with the idea that the Sunday-school 
is the place to visit with each other socially. One boy told me, 
only last Sunday, that they were wound up in their day school 
all the week, and had tounwind on Sunday. Before the session 
closed, I coneluded that he told the trath, and that they each 
resembled a Waterbury watch. Sometimes I have gone before 
my class with such dread and reluctance that it has brought on 





months this last winter, and the class appointed a committee to 
come and visit me, and when I was able to be with them again, | 
I received many expressions of their gladness. During my 
sickness one boy brought me books to read, and another a 
lovely bouquet of flowers. Three of my boys are already mem- 
bers of the church ; several are in the Christian Endeayor So- 
ciety ; one told me of his desire to become a Christian; one has 
confessed to me that he is not a Christian, but I am praying for 
him, and believe that soon he will give his heart to the Saviour. 
I am constantly encouraged by their kindly feeling and con- 
fidence. I would say to all discouraged teachers, ‘Go on, O 
teachers! in the strength of the Lord; sow the good seed; make 
the personal application when the Lord puts it into your heart 
to do so; write the letter; speak the word for Jesus privately ; 
visit your pupils at their homes; invite them to your home; 
above all, pray for them individually, and pray with them, 
too; for if but one be saved as the result of your labor, it will 
be well worth more than a lifetime of service,” 

A teacher has need of caution in accepting as conclu- 
sive a boy’s declaration that he is, or is not, “a Chris- 
tian.” Many a young disciple who prays to and trusts 
the Saviour is waiting for some peculiar experience that 
he thinks he ought to pass through before he can call 
himself “a Christian,” when in fact he needs encourage- 
ment from parent or teacher to believe that the Saviour 
is already Ais Saviour. 





AN ACCOLADE. 
BY JULIE M, LIPPMANN. 





When from the world of men, one whom our chief 
And constant care it is to shield from wo, 
Is bidden forth alone, to bend him low 

Beneath the sword of somber-visaged Grief, 

What time we helpless stand to grant relief, 
Or fend the stroke: then is it that we know 
The bitter tang of tears: the torture slow 

Of pangs that, borne for self, would be but brief. 


But were less dim with blinding tears our eyes, 
We should behold in Grief no gaunt, grim guest, 
In sable robes of ruthlessness arrayed, 
But e’en a sovereign who, right royal-wise, 
Fair favor shows to him above the rest, 
Ennobling him by this—her accolade. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





AN OLD BABYLONIAN LEGEND FROM 
EGYPT. 


BY HEINRICH ZIMMERN, PH.D. 


There have been repeated references in the columns 
of The Sunday School Times to the interesting collection 
of letters found some years ago in el-Amarna in Egypt. 
When this unexpected discovery first became known, it 
was éspeciaily the full and comprehensive letters ad- 
dressed to the .Pharaohs by the kings of Babylonia, 
Assyria, and the neighboring kingdom of Mitanni, that 
engaged the attention of specialists and the general pub- 
lic. Recently, however, a still livelier interest has at- 
tached to letters from Phenicia and ‘Palestine, likewise 
found in el-Amarna, and addressed to the kings of Egypt. 
And, indeed, those who are intereste@ot so much in the 
ancient history of the Orient in general as, first of all, in 
the ancient history of the children of Israel and in the 
country inhabited by them, will find in these last letters 
more direct and pertinent information than in the first- 
mentioned series. The fact that through them we havecome 
into possession of original documents in cuneiform text, 
from Jerusalem and other localitiés of Palestine, dating 
back to so early a period, is in itself of the greatest im- 
portance. But, besides, these Palestinian letters contain 
many valuable statements; and it is not impossible that 
they may be the occasion of totally changing the present 
aspect of the much-mooted question as to the immigra- 
tion of the Hebrews into Palestine. 

It is not the object of the present article, however, to 
enter into a discussion of the letters found in el-Amarna. 
The writer wishes to acquaint the readers of The Sunday 
School Times with an Old Babylonian legend which was 
discovered, together with these letters, in the archives of 
Amenophis IV., and which, on account of its peculiar 
and in many respects extremely interesting contents, 
deserves to be made more generally known.’ The clay 





1In No. 995 of The Academy of May 30, 1891, page 515 seg., there is 
atranslation of this legend by Professor E. T. Harper, now of Chi- 
cago, This translation, made with the co-operation of Friedrich 
Delitzsch of Leipzig, is substantialiy correct. In one instance— 
—of especial importance, however, for the understanding of the 
whole—my translation and view of the connection differ de- 
cidedly from that of Professor Harper. As I gather from biblio- 
graphical notices, Fr. V. Scheil has discussed the same subject in 
the Rerue des Religions (not to be confounded with the Revue de 
0 Histoire des Religions) for March and April, 1891, under the title, 
“* Légende Chaldéenne trouvée 4 el-Amarna.’’ However, in spite of 





a nervous headache. The boys visit me at my home, and seem 
to enjoy such cecasions very much. I was sick for several 





repeated efforts to procure that number of the periodical through 
the booksellers, I have not as yet been able to obtain it. 
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tablet upon which the legend is inscribed has not come 
into our hands entire. The upper piece of the tablet has 
been broken off and lost, so that the beginning and end 
of the legend are wanting. The lost portions do not, 
however, seem to have constituted a very important part 
of the story; at any rate, it is quite intelligible as it 
stands, even in its present incomplete condition. 

Where the uninjured part of the tablet begins, we 
find Adapa, son of the sea-god Ea, fishing in mid-sea. 
The waters lie round about him still and smooth. Then 
the south wind rises, and causes the sea to sweep over 
Adapa. Enraged at this, Adapa threatens to the south 
wind, “I shall break thy wings.” The narrative then 
continues literally as follows: “ As he spoke thus with 
his mouth, the wings of the south wind were broken. 
For seven days the south wind sped no more across the 
land. Then Anu (god of the heavens) thus addressed 
his messenger Ilabrat: ‘ Why has the south wind not sped 
across the land these seven days?’ His messenger, the 
god Ilabrat, answered to him: ‘ My lord, Adapa, son of 
the god Ea, hath broken the wings of the south wind.’ 
When Anu heard these words, he cried out, ‘ Help!’” 
The lines which follow are somewhat mutilated. They 
relate how Anu commands Adapa to be brought before 
his throne to give account of himself, and how Ea gives 
his son the necessary instructions safely to pass the trial 
before Anu. Accordingly, Ea arrays his son Adapa in 
a@ mourning garment, and saysto him: ‘ When thou risest 
up to heaven and reachest the gate of Anu, the god 
Tammuz and the god Gischzida will stand at the gate of 
Anu; they will see thee, and call out, Help, Lord! For 
whom doest thou mourn, Adapa? For whom hast thou 
put on this mourning garment?’ ‘Two gods have gone 
out from our land, and therefore do I thus!’ ‘* Who 
are the two gods that have gone out from the land?’ 
Then the god Tammuz and the god Gischzida will look 
at each other, and raise their voices in lamentation. 
Then will they speak a word of kindness before Anu, 
and make thee to behold the propitious countenance of 
Anu. When thou comest into the presence of Anu, they 
will offer thee food of death. Eat it not, Water of 
death will they offer thee. Drink it not. A garment 
will they offer thee. Putiton. Oil will they offer thee. 
Anoint thyself with it. Despise not the charge that I 
have given thee; mark well these words that I have 
spoken unto thee.” Then the messenger of Anu arrived: 
“* Adapa has broken the wings of the south wind. Bring 
him before me!” The line which follows is again mu- 
tilated. It tells how the messenger of Anu conducted 
Adapa to heaven. The text continues: “ When he had 
risen up to heaven and had reached the gate of Anu, the 
god Tammuz.and the god Gischzida stood gt the gate of 
Anu, When they saw Adapa, they called ait ‘Help, 
Lord! For whom doest thou mourn, Adapa? For whom 
hast thou put on this mourning garment?’ ‘Two gods 
have gone out from the land, and therefore do I wear 
this mourning garment.’ ‘Who are the two gods that 
have gone out from the land?’ The god Tammuz and 
the god Gischzida looked at each other, and raised their 
voices in lamentation. When Adapa now approached 
the presence of Anu, Anu espied him, and said, ‘O Adapa! 
why hast thou broken the wings of the south wind?’ 
And Adapa answered Anu: ‘ My lord, in mid-sea I was 
catching fish for the house of my lord, while still and 
smooth lay the waters around me. Then rose the south 
wind, and dipped me into the waters.’” Then follow 
some more fragmentary lines, in which Adapa relates 
how he broke the wings of the south wind in his heart’s 
hot anger: ‘‘ Then the god Tarimuz and the god Gisch- 
zida speak a word of kindness to Anu; his heart is soft- 
ened, and he says: ‘ Why did Ea permit a sinful man to 
behold the innermost parts of heaven and earth? He 
made him great and gave him renown, but we—what 
shall we grant unto him?’ ‘ Let food of life be offered 
to him, so that he may eat.’ Then food of life was offered 
to him, but he ate not. Water of life was offered to him, 
but he drank not. A garment was offered to him, and 
he put iton. Oil was offered to him, and he anointed 
himself. Then Anu looked upon him, and raised his 
voice in lamentation: ‘O Adapa! wherefore atest. thou 
not? wherefore drankest thou not? The gift of life can- 
not now be thine.’ “ ‘I remembered the words of Ea, my 
lord, which he spake to me: Eat not, drink not, but put 
on the garment and anoint thyself.’” And Anu let him 
return to his country.” 

So far the preserved portion of the legend. I have 
purposely kept to the original as closely as possible, be- 
cause the reader doubtless thus has the best opportunity 
of forming a fair and independent opinion concerning 
the myth, and also because it seemed to me that its form, 
in parts dramatic and otherwise pleasantly epic, deserved 
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being reproduced. Although the beginning and the end 
of the legend have been lost, as was before stated, its'real 
meaning is sufficiently clear.t The burden of it is a 
deed of violence, on the part of the man (homo) Adapa, 
by which the anger of Anu, the god of heaven, is excited. 
Under these circumstances, Adapa would surely have 
suffered the penalty of death, but for the timely inter- 
vention of Ea, under whose special protection he is, and 
who is even represented as being his father. Ea, the 
“lord of wisdom,” is ready with good counsel in Adapa’s 
extremity; and when the latter is summoned before the 
tribunal of Anu, instructs him how to answer the sum- 
mons without suffering the penalty of death. Adapa is 
first sent by Ea to the gods Tammuz and Gischzida, who, 
it seems, are sojourning with Anu as fugitives, and are 
acting as his doorkeepers. He is to win their favor by 
feigning sorrow at their exile. In return they are to put 
in a good word for him with Anu. But when in the 
presence of Anu, who is apparently pacified, Adapa is 
offered food of life and drink of life, he is to abstain, be- 
cause these would prove fatal tohim. Everything turned 
out as Ea had predicted. Adapa refused the proffered 
food and drink, thus escaping from death and returning 
in safety. ' 

What most interests us in this legend, is the promi- 
nence given to the “ food of life” and the “ water of life.” 
These are ideas that meet us in the most various re- 
ligions, playing an important part even in the Old and 
New Testaments. Now, it has been known for some time 
that the conception of “ water of life” and “ food of life” 
was current among the Babylonians. However, in none 
of the other texts hitherto known had these two ap- 
peared in such a characteristic connection, forming, as it 
were, the very center of the legend. But it must be 
borne in mind that the conception of the “ food of life” 
and “drink of life” probably does not meet us here in 
its original form, As such we must apparently consider 
the numerous representations, in Assyro-Babylonian 
pictures, of genii holding in their hands the food of life 
(and the drink of life?*), offering them to the king. The 
significance of this, as of the biblical story of the Para- 
dise, seems to be as follows: Man, eating of the food of 
life, obtains eternal life. But we find that already in 
the biblical story expression is given to the thought that 
eternal life is really not a gift adapted to.man, God 
banishes man from the garden of Eden that he may not 
stretch forth his hand to eat of the tree of life. In 
a similar, though more complicated, manner, we find 
emphasis given in our legend to the thought that it 
is not expedient for man to partake of the food of life 
and the drink of life, and that, if he, weak man, does 
partake thereof, it will bring him death instead of 
Paul, in 1 Corinthians 11: 29, alludes to such a 
possible twofold result in connection with the Lord’s 
Supper. Similar is the thought in 2 Corinthians 2:: 
16, where Paul says of the Christians that to the one 
they are the savor of death unto death, and to the 
other the savor of life unto life. In Goethe’s “ Faust” 
likewise there is something similar. The “ well-known 
sap,” of which devils and witches drink, may prove 
fatal to Faust : 


“ But if this man doth unpreparéd drink thereof, 
He may not live, as ye well know, another hour.” 


It can hardly be denied that our legend is rooted in a 
nature-myth. The ré/e played by the south wind per- 
sonified makes this seem extremely probable. However, 
this connection with a clearly apparent occurrence in 
nature forms only the foundation of the legend, while 
its main features in its present shape lie rather on ethico- 
human ground. In the person of Adapa we see the im- 
petuous striving of man in the consciousness of power, 
the collision into which this brings him with the highest 
ruler of heaven, Anu, and the termination of the conflict 
in such wise that Anu is obliged to let the usurper of 
unlawful power depart with impunity. 

There are similar features in the story of Prometheus, 
who dares to oppose his strength to Zeus; and there is 
even a suggestion of the biblical story of the Paradise in 
our legend. In both there is a conflict between the 
almighty Ruler of heaven and man, in consequence of a 
conscious and self-arrogated use of power on the part of 
the latter. But only in their rudest outlines can we find 





1In the following I give the interpretation that seems the most 
probable to me. I know that there is another possible interpreta- 
tion, upheld by Professor Harper, according to which Anu, in offer- 
ing “food of life’’ and “drink of life,” really intends to bestow 
eternal life upon Adapa. For various reasons, however, the former 
view seems to me the better one. 

2 Lic. Gunkel drew my attention to the fact that the vessels which 
the well-known genii hold in their left hands were probably meant 
to contain “ water of life.” To thesame gentleman I am indebted 
for a number of valuable hints in common with the Adapa legend. 


a correspondence between these stories. In their de- 
tails they are widely divergent. 

From another point of view, this Old Babylonian legend 
is also extremely interesting. As was said in the be- 
ginning, the legend was found among the letters dis- 
covered in el-Amarna. At the first glance it seems dif- 
ficult to understand how such a mythological Babylonian 
text, with several others of similar contents, should have 
found its way in among Babylonian letters sent to Egypt. 
An explanation is suggested by the fact that in this 
cuneiform text, and only in this, Egyptian scribes have 
}made a number of black and red points, usually, though 
not always, at the end of the words, This system of 
points seems to indicate that Egyptians used these texts. 
as exercises in learning the Babylonian language. This 
is not all unlikely, or even extraordinary, if we consider 
the active intercourse at that time existing between 
Egypt and the countries along the Euphrates, and the 
prevalence of the Babylonian in Western Asia as far as 
Egypt. At all events, whatever may have been the 
specific use to which these texts were put, it is a fact 
that, together with the Babylonian letters, portions of 
Babylonian mythology made their way into Egypt by 
way of Western Asia. This fact, interesting in itself, 
receives an enhanced value from the consideration that 
it lends the possibility of solution to a vexed question in — 
the history of Old Testament literature. When the 
Babylonian story of the creation and the deluge became 
known in the original text, it was found to correspond in 
a striking manner with portions of the biblical story. 
Where there has been such a parallelism, the precedence 
of antiquity has been claimed for the Babylonian text, 
necessitating a conclusion that at some time or other 
the Hebrews enriched their legendary history from Baby- 
lonian sources. But there has been the widest difference 
of opinion as to the time when this transfer took place. 

There is absolutely nothing to support the view 
that it was during the Babylonian exile. Aside from 
other reasons, the fact that many of these passages 
clearly existed as parts of the Hebrew literature before 
the exile does not favor that hypothesis. But even 
those who would place the period of transfer farther 
back, to about the time of Ahas, have to contend with 
serious Obstacles, There are numerous indications that 
it was a period still more remote. Is it not possible that 
this very period to which the letters found in el-Amarna 
belong,—that is, about 1400 B.C.,—is the one in which 
these ancient records, along with other features of the 
Babylonian civilization, found their way over Syria into 
Palestine? At all events, the Adapa legend shows that 
about this time portions of the mythological literature of 
the Babylonians found their way westward, and were 
developed, so that the hypothesis just put forward con- 
cerning the time of the transfer of the Babylonian crea- 
tion and deluge story to Hebrew literature, would at 
least not seem to be historically impossible, 

Halle, Gemnany. ° 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS TRIBUTE. 
A STUDY OF CHILD-NATURE. 


BY NORMAND PATTERSON, 


A child's sorrow is a child’s tribute. It is a tribute to 
the loved and lost, not only, but to the depth, constancy, 
and faithfulyess of childhood itself. And the tribute is 
the more beautifu! because jt is so unconscious and spon- 
taneous. But have children enough depth for tributes? 

A child does not carve epitaphs, nor build monuments, 
nor pen memorials; he seeks not relief through conscious 
expression or deliberate display of grief. He pleads not 
for sympathy through conventionalities,—the dress of 
mourning, the isolation from séciety, the darkened house, 
the silenced musical,instrument. He is innocent of the 
adult’s tormenting affliction of showing by prescribed 
rules that he is afflicted. 

The child carries his hurt heart out into the sunshine, 
that it may get some life out of the light. The con- 
ventionalized adult mourner carries his into the closed 
house, that he may get more death out of the darkness, 
and add an artificial gloom to the natural sadness, He 
does this largely because his critical neighbor prescribes it, 

Naturally the child mingles merriment with sadness, 
His mourning is unplanned, unprescribed, unhampered 
by set forms, But as a result of this freedom from social 
prescription, his depth of soul, his heart-griefs, are un- 
recognized, unappreciated, and even denied. He receives 
but little sympathy, because his care-takers have a theory 
that children’s troubles are not very deep, that diversion 
| is the remedy for them, and that they are soon over and 
forgotten. With La Bruyére, these “care-takers” think 
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they make their present as bleak and barren as possible. 

Said a brilliant woman to me, once, “ Perhaps you 
guessed your child’s feeling, but I do not believe it was 
as Jasting as you thought; it just passed through and 
was gone, like things in fairyland, leaving no scar. I 
think we all enjoy ‘Alice in Wonderland’ so much 
because it has that quality of a child’s mind which 
passes on from one thing to another, and all is dim and 
dewy, like the dawn of day.” 

This is a fairly representative statement of the popular 
view of the sorrows, or even the sentiments generally, 
of childhood; and, like most popular views, it does con- 
tain some truth. It is true that children’s minds “ pass 
on from one thing to another ;” in short, that a child is 
capricious and spasmodic, and is, consequently, easily 
diverted. This quality, indeed, is all that saves his 
tender naturs from wreck and ruin. But it is equally 
true that the child just as easily breaks away from 
diversion, wearies of it, and is capable of recurring to 
his troubles as fitfully as he darts off from them. Then 
is ‘‘all dim and dewy, like the dawn of day ”? 


“Oh, no! the innocent sufferer often sees 
Too clearly; feels too vividly, and longs 
To realize the vision, with intense 
And over-constant yearning.” 


Nor is it true that a child’s grief passes through and is 
gone, “leaving no scar.” Where is the adult who is 
unscarred by the wounds made in childhood and youth? 
It may be that we have grown so used to seeing our 
scarred selves that we forget how much less fair we are 
than Nature intended us to be. 

Loss affects different children differently, just as it 
does grown persons. 


** Points have we all of us within our souls 
Where all stand single.” 


A mother who turns her children over to the care of others 
cannot feei the loss of those children as keenly as the 
mother who is careful*to have them close by her night 
and day. The father who studies the character and ten- 
dencies of his boy by being his close companion misses 
that boy, when the long absence comes, more than does 
the father who thinks of the boy as a source of amuse- 
ment or pastime, or of himself as the boy’s master more 
than as his congenial companion; the father who does 
not sit at his child’s feet to learn of him, but puts him- 
self only in the attitude of master,— 
** Blind authority, beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him,— 


never knows all that he loses when the child is taken 
from him. 

So with children; they suffer losses over which their 
mourning is comparatively short-lived and shallow. If 
their affections have, lain undeveloped, through parental 
reserve or neglect, their sense of loss may be compara- 
tivelyslight. Butin this they vary as dotheirelders, And 
it is as unfair to say that children, because they are chil- 
dren, are shallow in their sorrows, as it would be untrue to 
say that adults, because they are adults, are deep in theirs. 
Just in proportion to the heart-loss is the heart-break, in 
child or man; and, other things being equal, the child’s 
sorrow exceeds the adult’s chiefly because of the inability 
of the child to describe it, and so to reach out to the world 
forasympatheticsign. Parents are helped through deep 
waters by letters and visits, by an understood pressure of 
the hand, or a silence that is known to mean more than 
speech. But little sisters and brothers,—what human 
expression comes to them? What human ear is open 
to the unspoken language of the little heart? Diver- 
sion is supposed to be the extent of our duty toward a 
little sister who has lost a brother, or a brother who has 
lost a sister. Yet many a time the child most needs, not 
diversion, but appreciation by outward expression. Death 
may be too intangible an intruder even to awaken him to 
tears. His is a kind of bereavement in which he has 
had no experiente. He finds himself the subject of a 
new kind of aloneness, without knowing where to seek 
relief or how to fill the vacancy. All the more severe 
is the suffering. Yet he seldom rebels, and his acquies- 
cence must not be mistaken for indifference. 

No! let us rather make up our minds that no sorrow 
is like a child’s—none so isolated, none so unrelieved by 
condolences from without or by consolations from within. 

Perhaps we are so accustomed to thinking of a child's 
giving vent to his griefs in tears that we do not look 
for the deeper signs of the deeper sorrows in children 
as we do, in some degree, in their elders. Yet because 
childhood is pre-eminently the silent stage of life its 
profoundest griefs are profoundly still. You will only 
find them as you find the more shy woodland birds. 





You must tread softly, move cautiously, and be content 
with a quick glimpse of a little breast, or with the sound 
of an unseen flutter. You must see how involuntary the 
recurrences to what. has been; how pathetic the very 
gaiety of sport becomes because it wakens so many asso- 
ciations with a joyous past. You must hear tlie heart 
longings expressed. in terms seemingly not selected to 
express longing; you must see how present the absent 
playmate is to the game that moves lamely. without him; 
you must feel the sad undercurrents of the tide that 
ripples with lightsome surface; you must hear the over- 
tones of the gamut of child-life, and catch the melan- 
choly harmonics of a lively strain. 

The young mourner has, indeed, a living past. At 
the very period when mankind is making memories for 
his old age, the deep-souled child has begun to be old by 
dwelling on the past, The beauty of the unconscious 
tribute is in its depths of unconsciousness, Because of 
this unconsciousness and innocence, no sorrow—as no 
death—has in it so much of the element of pathos as that 
of a child. The little sister has no design of showing 
herself a mourner; unfettered by forms, she is free, 
spontaneous, genuine. Her suffering is a tribute to the 
character of the lost brother, to her own character as a 
sister, and, above all, to childhood as the period of. life 
whose reasonings, whose imaginings, whose insights, 
whose affections and instincts, 

“ Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing.” 
Philadelphia. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


AN ANALYSIS. 





BY JOHN R. WHITNEY. 


The Gospels record “all that Jesus began both to.do and 
to teach.”” The Acts with equal propriety may be said to 
record all that the Holy Ghost began to do and to teach. 
In the Gospels we have the deep foundations on which 
the Acts were based. In the Gospels we see the be- 
ginning of the mystery described in Daniel 2: 34: “A 
stone was cut out without hands, which smote the image 
from his feet that were of iron and clay, and brake them 
in pieces.” In The Acts of the Apostles we sée how this 
great work began to be accomplished,—the first of the 
days wherein it is said, ‘The God of heaven set up a 
kingdom which sha)l never be destroyed, nor shall the 
sovereignty thereof be left to another people, but it shall 
break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it 
shall stand forever” (Dan. 2: 44). 

This record, therefore, of how this kingdom began to 
be set up, is not only interesting, but it is exceedingly 
important and instructive; for the same means will con- 
tinue to be used until it is fully established, and the 
kingdoms of this world are become the “ kingdom of our 
Lord and of his Christ” (Rev. 11 : 15). 

In this connection there are several marked and 
peculiar characteristics belonging to The Acts of the 
Apostles which deserve special and careful attention. 

It begins by setting forth the power by which this 
kingdom is to be established. It is the power of the 
Holy Ghost. In the first eleven chapters this is very 
strikingly and strongly emphasized; so much so, that 
the book itself has not inaptly been styled ‘ the gospel 
of the Holy Ghost,” so wonderfully does it record the 
fulfilment of the great promise of our Lord in John 
16:7. By his express commands, his disciples were to 
“tarry in thecity” of Jerusalem until they were “‘ clothed 
with power from on high” (Luke 24; 49); for, saith 
he, “ ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many 
days hence” (Acts 1:5). So again we find that as they 
waited and prayed, “there appeared unto them tongues 
parting asunder like as of fire; and it sat upon each one 
of them. And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit ” 
(2:38, 4). Thus they were fitted to speak “the word 
of God with boldness ”’ (4: 8, 31), and to meet trial and 
discouragement. When false disciples are found in the 
church, they are described as those who had “ not lied 
unto men,” but Satan had filled their hearts “to lie to 
the Holy Ghost” (5: 3,4). Men “full of the Spirit 
and of wisdom ” (6: 8) were appointed to minister to the 
needy, and, “being full of the Holy Ghost” (7 : '55), 
counted not their lives dear unto themselves. This 
was the great gift desired by Simon Magus (8:19). It 
was the great gift bestowed wherever the disciples 
preached “ Jesus and the resurrection” (5: 32; 10: 44; 
11:15). Barnabas was successful because “he was a 
good man, and full of the Holy Ghost” (11 : 24), and 
Saul was converted that he might receive sight, and “ be 
filled with the Holy Ghost’”’ (9: 17). 

The recognition of the presence of this divine power 








gives us the only satisfactory explanation we have of the 
miracle by which the little band of one hundred and 
twenty within a few months became thousands; the 
church, “ walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the com- 
fort of the Holy Ghost, was multiplied” (9: 31). By his 
power the weak were made strong and the timid bold, so 
that even those who fled from the cross, and trembled at 
the voice of a maid-servant, were enabled to stand before 
the multitude and speak of the same Jesus whom they 
had forsaken and denied, and even to rejoice “ that they 
were counted worthy to suffer shame for his name” 
(5:41), It was the power of God. 

But now with the twelfth chapter a marked change 
in the prominent thought begins to be observed. Atten- 
tion is not so much now fixed upon the power as upon 
the Instrument by which that power was wrought. It 
is by means of the word of God. The work of the Holy 
Ghost is not by any means lost sight of or ignored, but 
the emphasis is now laid upon the word of God, The 
great petition of the Master is answered: “ Sanctify them 
in the truth: thy word is truth” (John 17: 17). As we 
read, we find the record begins to be “ the word of God 
grew and multiplied” (Acts 12: 24). Men are sent out 
by the Holy Ghost, and “‘ they proclaimed the word of 
God in the synagogues of the Jews” (13: 5); and when 
the Jews refused to hear, the Gentiles “ besought that 
these words might be spoken to them,” “and the word 
of the Lord was spread abroad throughout ail the region” 
(13: 42,49). Then the messengers returned ‘“‘ to Antioch, 
from whence they had been committed to the grace of 
God for the work which they fulfilled” (14: 26). The 
first great controversy in the Church, and one which has 
never ceased to rage, was based on the question of the 
relative authority of the Church and of the Word, the 
point at issue being whether it was sufficient that the 
Gentiles “should hear the word of the gospel, and be- 
lieve” (15: 7), or was something more necessary? — It 
was settled by the Church in favor of the Word. Thus 
encouraged, the churches “ rejoiced for the consolation ” 
(15: 31), and Paul and Barnabas “tarried in Antioch, 
teaching and preaching the word of the Lord, with many 
others also” (15: 35): As they went to Philippi the Lord 
opened the heart of Lydia, that she might “‘give heed 
unto the things which were spoken by Paul;” and tothe 
awakened jailer they spake “ the word. of the Lord, with 
all that were in his house” (16: 14,32). At Thessalonica, 
Paul “ reasoned with them from the Scriptures; ” and 
when they refused to hear, we are told of the people of 
Berea, ‘‘ These were more noble than those in Thessa- 
lonica, in that they received the word with all readiness 
of mind, examining the Scriptures daily, whether these 
things were so”’ (17: 2,11). And so at Athens, and 
Corinth, and Ephesus, with Apollos “‘a learned” man 
and “mighty in the Scriptures” (18 : 24), ‘‘ he reasoned 
in the synagogue every sabbath” (18: 4), “so that all 
they which dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, 
both Jews and Greeks” (19: 10), “many also of them 
that had believed came, confessing, and declaring their 
deeds. And not a few of them also which practised curi- 
ous arts brought their books together, and burned them in 
the sight of all; and they counted the price of them, and 
found it fifty thousand pieces of silver. So mightily 
grew thé word of the Lord and prevailed” (19 : 18-20). 

With such marvelous results attending the simple 
preaching of the word in the power of the Holy Ghost, 
it is not strange that this section of the book closes with 
St. Paul’s parting words to the church at Ephesus: 
“ And now I comménd you to God, and to the word of 
his grace, which is able’ to build you up, and to give 
you the inheritance among all them that are sanctified ” 
(20 : $2). 

The last and smallest section of the book, beginning 
with the twenty-first chapter, is occupied alrhost entirely 
with the personal work of the great missionary, St. Paul. 
It is true that he appears in the history of events as early 
as the latter part of the eighth chapter, and in many 
incidents he takes a conspicuous part. Butheisnot the 
one prominent character on whom attention is concen- 
trated. Peter and Barnabas, and many others, filled 
with the Holy Ghost, are united with him in ministering 
the word. But with the twenty-first chapter he stands 
almost alone; and because of this, what is said of him 
in the chapters which follow makes all that has been said 
before to have the more weight and value. Twicein this 
section is the account given of this wonderful conversion. 
Every event derives its importance from his connection 
with it. The record is emphatically the record of the 
agent used to build up God’s kingdom among men. 

In the history of earthly kingdoms, we read first of 
the men who founded them,—of their birth and growth 
and characters; then of the way by which they gained 
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their ascendency over men» and, last of all, we stand place in the groove. The wood for the files was given 
astonished at the power to which they attain. But it is| free, the bands cost twenty cents per dozen, and the 


not so with the kingdom of God. God certainly does 
work by human agencies, but the men used to set up his 
kingdom are comparatively of the very least importance. 
Thus in this record we find eleven chapters emphasize 
the power, nine the instrument, but only eight the agent. 
Not because he was the least active or efficient, but as he 
himself says, ‘that no flesh should glory before God” 
(1 Cor. 1: 29). In contrast with others, he says: “ Are 
they ministers of Christ? (I speak as one beside him- 
self) I more; in labors more abundantly, in prisons 
more abundantly, in stripes above measure, in deaths 
oft, ... In journeyings often, in perils of rivers, in perils 
of robbers, in perils from my countrymen, in perils from 
the Gentiles, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilder- 
ness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren ; 
in labor and travail, in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” But 
he does not glory in these. “ If I must needs glory,” he 
adds, “I will glory of the things that concern my weak- 
ness”’ (2 Cor. 11 : 23-30). 

Called out of darkness, filled with the Holy Ghost, he 
is, in our eyes, the one pre-eminent agent of his time to 
declare the unsearchable riches of Christ. But note how 
he appears in his own eyes. Before he is thus called, he 
says he is “‘ blameless.” But as he grows in grace and in 
labors, he recognizes that he is “hot meet to be called 
an apostle;” ‘‘ the least of all saints;” only “the chief” 
of sinners, And he adds, “ For this cause I obtained 
mercy, that in me as chief might Jesus Christ show forth 
all his longsuffering, for an ensample of them which 
should hereafter believe on him unto eternal life” 
(1 Tim. 1: 16). 

Thus in The Acts of the Apostles we have set before 
us the essential features which marked the beginning of 
that kingdom which shall have no end,—when the great 
commission of the Lord, ‘‘ Go ye unto all the world, and 
preach the gospel to-every creature,”’ began to be obeyed. 
The same features are essential still,-and will continue 
to be essential until the work is fully consummated, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth have heard the gospel 
message. 

The power is the Spirit of God; the instrument is the 
Word of God; the agent is the Man of God, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL READING-ROOM, 


AND HOW WE GOT IT. 


BY THE REV. J. BERG ESENWEIN, 
a 


We needed a reading-room. There is no mistake 
about that. That many of us did not realize this need 
is equally certain. And this is the simple and inexpen- 
sive way in which our need was met. 

Several of the young people had been agitating the 
matter for some time, and finally permission was granted 
them to use one of the Sunday-school class-rooms for a 
reading-room. The needs of the school are such as to 
forbid the use of the room for this purpose exclusively ; 
hence no tables could be used. There remained the one 
expedient of a paper-rack and files. 

It being only an experiment, it was necessary to equip 
and carry on the project with as little cost as possible; 
and all who read these words will agree that the cost has 
been truly kept at a minimum. 

Two young men who possessed a slight knowledge of 
wood-working visited a cabinet-maker, who was a member 
of the school, and obtained permission to use his shop 
and tools in constructing a paper-rack. They used pop- 
lar wood, one inch thick by two inches wide. A neatly 
joined rectangular frame or rack, thirty-two inches wide 
by forty-six inches long, outside measurement, was made 
by mortising the’end of the strips. The whole was oiled; 
it should have been shellact. The cabinet-maker made 
no charges. Thus far no cost. 

Two dozen screw hooks with L-like ends were inserted, 
at spaces of four inches apart, down the fronts or faces of 
the side strips. A large screw-eye was placed on the tod 
strip by which to hang up the frame. 

For files they used pieces of round poplar wood, 
thirty-two inches long, one inch thick, and ripped down 
the middle, making two sections of similar size and 
length. The ends were turned, in shape like an acorn, 
and grooves inserted one inch from either end, around 
and in whigh to pass heavy, round rubber bands, to hold 
the two sections of the file firmly together. To put 
the paper on the file, it is necessary simply to remove 
one rubber band, slip the opened paper over one section, 
and close over it the other; returning the rubber to its 






é 


hardware twenty-one cents. 

The next work was to secure the papers. The pro- 
jectors visited several members of the school whom they 
knew to be receiving such papers as were likely to prove 
interesting and helpful. The friends cheerfully prom- 
ised to give their papers for the file after they had been 
read and in their homes a few days; and in many cases 
they were given for filing immediately after their re- 
ception. 

The rack was then hung against the wall of the class- 
room in such a position that the files, which hang cross- 
wise, from hook to hook, could be reached from either 
the main Sunday-schocl room or the class-room in which 
the rack hangs, these two rooms communicating by 
means of a large sash. The files are large enough to 
hold two sets of papers, each of the size of The Sunday 
School Times; or, if the paper be larger, only one set of 
papers, 

The Good Literature Committee of the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor attends to calling at the 
homes of the donors for the papers, stamping them with 
the seal of the Sunday-school, filing them, and, when a 
sufficient number have accumulated, carrying them to 
the poor, almshouses, jail, and to such other places as 
may seem good. About twenty papers are thus kept on 
file, and among them are the best weekly vapers of the 
land, 

It may be needless to add that the results have been 
very gratifying indeed, and thus far the cost has not ex- 
ceeded sixty-one cents, although no one attempts to 
estimate the value of the reading-room to us all at that 
insignificant value. 

Lebanon, Pa. 


FIRST DOUBTINGS. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Unwonted mists sweep low and heavily, 
And shroud the course before me. Is yon light, 
Flaring athwart the drizzle and the night, 
A beacon, trimmed by loving hands, to be 
My pilotage unto a sunny sea? 
Or doth a wrecker lure my eager sight 
With driftwood fires on some ill-haunted height, 
Whose giant frown o’erhangs a shallow lea? 


Ah! for a rare, resistless, inner sign, 
That no unfaith my mental seeing mar, 
No skeptic mote eclipse the perfect view : 
A moment’s grace endowed me, to divine 
If yonder signals true or faulty are, 
And if my vision faulty is, or true. 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 

. LA oe 

THE STUCK-UP LITTLE CLOCK. 

Or, “ PRIDE GOETH BEFORE DESTRUCTION.” 
BY H. C. HENNEY. 

“A splendid eight-day clock for $2.50!” was the 
placard on a bold-faced little time-keeper in one of the 
Broadway show-windows, one day last winter.. A lady 
living in the West End saw the placard, and concluded 
she would take the little clock to her own home, as its 
presence on the mantel of her chamber would serve the 
double purpose of being company for her when she was 
alone, and would also relieve her from the necessity of 
ringing the bell for the house-girl so often, simply to ask 
the time of day. . 

In due time the little clock was placed on the mantel, 
and began a Joud and hurried “ Ticka-ticka-ticka-tick.” 
The day wore away, and every sixty minutes the little 
clock rattled off the hours so fast that one had to count 
double-quick to keep up. ; 

At night, when the lady showed the industrious little 
time-keeper to her husband, he examined it carefully, 
and then said, “I have no doubt but that clock can out- 
run the sun, if you will only give it an even start,” 

These remarks pleased the little egotist so much that 
it at once struck “ One, two, three, four, five, six, seven!” 
so rapidly that the man thought it was an alarm clock. 

After they had retired, the little clock started in for 
an all-night’s campaign, and ticked louder and louder, 
and faster and faster. At least so it seemed to the man 
of the house, who finally remarked: “That clock is too 
big for the place; it ought to be on a high church 
steeple. There is no sleep for me while it is chattering 
away.” 





He then took the little clock from the mantel, and 


put it in an adjoining closet, and covered it up with a 
comforter. 

Clockie did not like this, and all night through it 
brooded over its misfortunes, and repeated the remarks 
which the man had made about its being able to outrun 
the sun, and that it ought to be on a church steeple. “ Of 
course, I was never intended for this humble place; I 
ought to be where people can see and hear me,” was the 
little clock’s soliloquy. 

The man overheard this, and resolved to let the little 
timepiece have its own way. So the next morning he 
wrapped it up, and carried it_to the sexton of Pilgrim 
Church, and asked him to hang it on the big clock in 
the steeple. ‘This the sexton did, suspending it from a 
nail just above the “ XII” characters. The little chat- 
terbox was not one whit abashed by its sudden eleva- 
tion, but rather chuckled that it now had an opportunity 
to show what it could do. 

Up and down the street went the electric cars, and 
every motorneer approaching the church from the west 
would look up towards the little clock, and pull out his 
watch, to see how it tallied with the clock in the steeple, 
Two old gentlemen, on the rear platform of an outgoing 
car, were seen by the little clock gazing straight at it; 
and then they took turns in looking at it through an 
opera-glass which one of them had. The little clock 
was almost beside itself with self-importance when 
it saw this procedure, and said: “Now, this is some- 
thing like it. Everybody is looking at me. I am of 
some account in the world now. This beats standing on 
a mantel, or sleeping under a comforter.” 

Thatis what the clock thought, but this is what actually 
took place: The old gentlemen never saw the little clock 
at all. They were looking at the six-feet-in-diameter 
dial of the Pilgrim Church, and one of them remarked, 
“ What has got over the ‘ XII’ figures? they don’t show 
up as bright as usual.” Then the other one looked 
through the glasses for a few moments, and remarked, 
“‘ Guess something has got loose on the clock face, and 
they have set a screw into it to fix it.” 

Just then the big clock struck eight, tolling each stroke 
slowly and loudly, so that it could be heard a mile off, 
and thirty thousand people could hear its proclamation, 
“Just hear that lazy old thing!” said the little clock; 
“let me show you how to strike the hours;” and then 
it rattled off “one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight,” in about the same time that it took the big clock 
to strike “‘ one.” 

So the hours passed, nine, ten, eleven, and twelve, 
with a repetition of the striking slowly, loudly, and 
clearly by the big clock, and a sudden rapid whi-r-r-r 
by the little clock, which it imagined the whole city was 
listening to with delight, but which in fact could not 
have been heard on the street below. 

At three o’clock a robin called at the steeple, as was 
his custom, to take his afternoon nap. He soon became 
aware of the presence of the noisy chatterbox, and found 
it impossible to go to sleep because of the incessant 
clitter-clatter-clitter-clatter-clitter-clatter that was going 
on overhead, Shortly after four o’clock, when the robin 
had about concluded to seek lodgings elsewhere, a strong 
breeze sprang up, and the little clock swayed back and 
forth a few times, then slipped off the nail, and tumbled 
down, head over heels, to the sidewalk at the bottom, 
breaking all to pieces. The robin watched the tumble, 
and then said, “Good riddance to bad rubbish! I am 
glad you are gone; now I can get some sleep.” 

A man passing along the street heard the crash, and 
stopped to see what was the matter. On looking up he 
saw the robin peering over the steeple ridge, but he did 
not imagine that the robin had anything to do with the 
clock’s downfall. He said to himself, “I know a little 
girl out on Morgan Street who will eniay laying with 
these wheels and things; ” ano) Seflering them up, he 
wrapped them in his ha Oiief, and carried them off 
with him. yr ; 

Later in the day two little girls were sitting on the front 
doorsteps, visiting, and one of them said to the other, 
“ Drace, tan’t you tome over into our bat-yard? I want 
to show you the tutest brass wheels and arrows and fings 
you ever saw in your life. Papa finks an angel frowed 
them down from heaven, and he brought them home 
for me.” 

For the next hour or two the little clock humbled, 
and, reduced to its lowest terms, was furnishing two little 
girls genuine happiness,—a thing it had failed to achieve 
for any living thing as Jong as it was proud, selfish, and 
stuck up. 

“ Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit 
before a fall.” 





St. Louis, Mo. ° 
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that “children have neither past nor future;” and so 
they make their present as bleak and barren as possible, 

Said a brilliant woman to me, once, “ Perhaps you 
guessed your child’s feeling, but I do not believe it was 
as Jasting as you thought; it just passed through and 
was gone, like things in fairyland, leaving no scar. I 
think we all enjoy ‘Alice in Wonderland’ so much 
because it has that quality of a child’s mind which 
passes on from one thing to another, and all is dim and 
dewy, like the dawn of day.” 

This is a fairly representative statement of the popular 
view of the sorrows, or even the sentiments generally, 
of childhood; and, like most popular views, it does con- 
tain some truth. It is true that children’s minds ‘ pass 
on from one thing to another; ” in short, that a child is 
capricious and spasmodic, and is, consequently, easily 
diverted. This quality, indeed, is all that saves his 
tender nature from wreck and ruin. But it is equally 
true that the child just as easily breaks away from 
diversion, wearies of it, and is capable of recurring to 
his troubles as fitfully as he darts off from them. Then 
is “‘all dim and dewy, like the dawn of day’? 


“Oh, ao! the innocent sufferer often sees 
Too clearly; feels too vividly, and longs 
To realize the vision, with intense 
And over-constant yearning.” 


Nor is it true that « child’s grief passes through and is 
gone, “leaving no scar.” Where is the adult who is 
unscarred by the wounds made in childhood and youth? 
It may be that we have grown so used to seeing our 
scarred selves that we forget how much less fair we are 
than Nature intended us to be. 

Loss affects different children differently, just as it 
does grown persons. 


** Points have we all of us within our souls 
Where all stand single.” 


A mother who turns her children over to the care of others 
cannot feel the loss of those children as keenly as the 
mother who is careful*to have them close by her night 
and day. The father who studies the character and ten- 
dencies of his boy by being his close companion misses 
that boy, when the long absence comes, more than does 
the father who thinks of the boy as a source of amuse- 
ment or pastime, or of himself as the boy’s master more 
than as his congenial companion; the father who does 
not sit at his child's feet to learn of him, but puts him- 
self only in the attitude of master,— 
** Blind authority, beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him,— 


never knows all that he loses when the child is taken 
from him. 

So with children ; they suffer losses over which their 
mourning is comparatively short-lived and shallow. If 
their affections have, lain undeveloped, through parental 
reserve or neglect, their sense of loss may be compara- 
tivelyslight. Butin this they vary as dotheirelders. And 
it is as unfair to say that children, because they are chil- 
dren, are shallow in their sorrows, as it would be untrue to 
say that adults, because they are adults, are deep in theirs. 
Just in proportion to the heart-loss is the heart-break, in 
child or man; and, other things being equal, the child’s 
sorrow exceeds the adult’s chiefly because of the inability 
of the child to describe it, and so to reach out to the world 
forasympatheticsign. Parents are helped through deep 
waters by letters and visits, by an understood pressure of 
the hand, or a silence that is known to mean more than 
speech. But little sisters and brothers,—what human 
expression comes to them? What human ear is open 
to the tnspoken language of the little heart? Diver- 
sion is supposed to be the extent of our duty toward a 
little sister who has lost a brother, or a brother who has 
lost a sister. Yet many a time the child most needs, not 
diversion, but appreciation by outward expression. Death 
may be too intangible an intruder even to awaken him to 
tears. His is a kind of bereavement in which he has 
had no experiente. He finds himself the subject of a 
new kind of aloneness, without knowing where to seek 
relief or how to fill the vacancy. All the more severe 
is the suffering. Yet he seldom rebels, and his acquies- 
cence must not be mistaken for-indifference. 

No! let us rather make up our minds that no sorrow 
is like a child’s—none so isolated, none so unrelieved by 
condolences from without or by consolations from within. 

Perhaps we are so accustomed to thinking of a chil,’s 
giving vent to his griefs in tears that we do not look 
for the deeper signs of the deeper sorrows in children 
as we do, in some degree, in their elders. Yet because 
childhood is pre-eminently the silent stage of life its 
profoundest griefs are profoundly stili. You will only 
find them as vou find the more shy woodland birds. 


You must tread softly, move cautiously, and be content 
with a quick glimpse of a little breast, or with the sound 
of an unseen flutter. You must see how involuntary the 
recurrences to what. has been; how pathetic the very 
gaiety of sport becomes because it wakens so many asso- 
ciations with a joyous past. You must hear tlie heart 
longings expressed in terms seemingly not selected to 
express longing; you must see how present the absent 
playmate is to the game that moves lamely. without him; 
you must feel the sad undercurrents of the tide that 
ripples with lightsome surface; you must hear the over- 
tones of the gamut of child-life, and catch the melan- 
choly harmonics of a lively strain. 

The young mourner has, indeed, a living past. At 
the very period when mankind is making memories for 
his old age, the deep-souled child has begun to be old by 
dwelling on the past. The beauty of the unconscious 
tribute is in its depths of unconsciousness, Because of 
this unconsciousness and innocence, no sorrow—as no 
death—has in it so much of the element of pathos as that 
of a child. The little sister has no design of showing 
herself a mourner; unfettered by forms, she is free, 
spontaneous, genuine. Her suffering is a tribute to the 
character of the lost brother, to ber own character as a 
sister, and, above all, to childhood as the period of. life 
whose reasonings, whose imaginings, whose insights, 
whose affections and instincts, 

“ Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing.” 
Philadelphia. 





THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
AN ANALYSIS. 


BY JOHN R, WHITNEY. 


The Gospels record “all that Jesus began both to. do and 
to teach.” The Acts with equal propriety may be said to 
record all that the Holy Ghost began to do and to teach. 
In the Gospels we have the deep foundations on which 
the Acts were based. In the Gospels we see the be- 
ginning of the mystery described in Daniel 2: 34: “A 
stone was cut out without hands, which smote the image 
from his feet that were of iron and clay, and brake them 
in pieces.” In The Acts of the Apostles we see how this 
great work began to be accomplished,—the first of the 
days wherein it is said, ‘* The God of heaven set up a 
kingdom which shall never be destroyed, nor shall the 
sovereignty thereof be left to another people, but it shall 
break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it 
shall stand forever” (Dan. 2: 44). 

This record, therefore, of how this kingdom began to 
be set up, is not only interesting, but it is exceedingly 
important and instructive; for the same means will con- 
tinue to be used until it is fully established, and the 
kingdoms of this world are become the “ kingdom of our 
Lord and of his Christ” (Rev. 11 : 15). 

In this connection there are several marked and 
peculiar characteristics belonging to The Acts of the 
Apostles which deserve special and careful attention, 

It begins by setting forth the power by which this 
kingdom is to be established. It is the power of the 
Holy Ghost. In the first eleven chapters this is very 
strikingly and strongly emphasized; so much so, that 
the book itself has not inaptly been styled “ the gospel 
of the Holy Ghost,” so wonderfully does it record the 
fulfilment of the great promise of our Lord in John 
16:7. By his express commands, his disciples were to 
“tarry in thecity” of Jerusalem until they were “ clothed 
with power from on high” (Luke 24: 49); for, saith 
he, “ ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many 
days hence” (Acts 1:5). So again we find that as they 
waited and prayed, “there appeared unto them tongues 
parting asunder like as of fire; and it sat upon each one 
of them. And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit” 
(2:3, 4). Thus they were fitted to speak “the word 
of God with boldness” (4: 8, 31), and to meet trial and 
discouragement. When false disciples are found in the 
church, they are described as those who had “ not lied 
unto men,” but Satan had filled their hearts “‘to lie to 
the Holy Ghost” (5: 3,4). Men “full of the Spirit 
and of wisdom ” (6 : 3) were appointed to minister to the 
needy, and, “being full of the Holy Ghost” (7 : '55), 
counted not their lives dear unto themselves. This 
was the great gift desired by Simon Magus (8:19). It 
was the great gift bestowed wherever the disciples 
preached “ Jesus and the resurrection” (5: 32; 10: 44; 
11:15). Barnabas was successful because “he was a 
good man, and full of the Holy Ghost” (11 : 24), and 
Saul was converted that he might receive sight, and “ be 
filled with the Holy Ghost” (9: 17). 





The recognition of the presence of this divine power 





gives us the only satisfactory explanation we have of the 
miracle by which the little band of one hundred and 
twenty within a few months became thousands; the 
church, “ walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the com- 
fort of the Holy Ghost, was multiplied” (9: 31). By his 
power the weak were made strong and the timid bold, so 
that even those who fled from the cross, and trembled at 
the voice of a maid-servant, were enabled to stand before 
the multitude and speak of the same Jesus whom they 
had forsaken and denied, and even to rejoice “ that they 
were counted worthy to suffer shame for his name” 
(5:41). It was the power of God. 

But now with the twelfth chapter a marked change 
in the prominent thought begins to be observed. Atten- 
tion is not so much now fixed upon the power as upon 
the Instrument by which that power was wrought. It 
is by means of the word of God. The work of the Holy 
Ghost is not by any means lost sight of or ignored, but 
the emphasis is now laid upon the word of God. The 
great petition of the Master is answered: ‘“ Sanctify them 
in the truth: thy word is truth” (John 17: 17). As we 
read, we find the record begins to be “ the word of God 
grew and multiplied” (Acts 12: 24). Men are sent out 
by the Holy Ghost, and “they proclaimed the word of 
God in the synagogues of the Jews” (13: 5); and when 
the Jews refused to hear, the Gentiles “ besought that 
these words might be spoken to them,” “‘ and the word 
of the Lord was spread abroad throughoutall the region” . 
(13:42, 49). Then the messengers returned ‘ to Antioch, 
from whence they had been committed to the grace of 
God for the work which they fulfilled” (14: 26). The 
first great controversy in the Church, and one which has 
never ceased to rage, was based on the question of the 
relative authority of the Church and of the Word, the 
point at issue being whether it was sufficient that the 
Gentiles “should hear the word of the gospel, and be- 
lieve” (15 : 7), or was something more necessary? It 
was settled by the Church in favor of the Word. Thus 
encouraged, the churches “ rejoiced for the consolation ” 
(15 ; 31), and Paul and Barnabas “tarried in Antioch, 
teaching and preaching the word of the Lord, with many 
others also” (15: 35): As they went to Philippi the Lord 
opened the heart of Lydia, that she might “give heed 
unto the things which were spoken by Paul;” and to the 
awakened jailer they spake “ the word.of the Lord, with 
all that were in his house” (16: 14,32). At Thessalonica, 
Paul “ reasoned with them from the Scriptures;” and 
when they refused to hear, we are told of the people of 
Berea, ‘‘ These were more noble than those in Thessa- 
lonica, in that they received the word with all readiness 
of mind, examining the Scriptures daily, whether these 
things were so” (17: 2,11). And so at Athens, and 
Corinth, and Ephesus, with Apollos ‘‘a learned” man 
and “mighty in the Scriptures” (18 : 24), “ he reasoned 
in the synagogue every sabbath ” (18: 4), “so that all 
they which dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, 
both Jews and Greeks” (19: 10), “many also of them 
that had believed came, confessing, and declaring their 
deeds. And nota few of them also which practised curi- 
ous arts brought their books together, and burned them in 
the sight of all; and they counted the price of them, and 
found jt fifty thousand pieces of silver. So mightily 
grew the word of the Lord and prevailed ” (19 : 18-20). 

With such marvelous results attending the simple 
preaching of the word in the power of the Holy Ghost, 
it is not strange that this section of the book closes with 
St. Paul’s parting words to the church at Ephesus: 
“ And now I comménd you to God, and to the word of 
his grace, which is able’to build you up, and to give 
you the inheritance among all them that are sanctified” 
(20 : $2). 

The last and smallest section of the book, beginning 
with the twenty-first chapter, is occupied almost entirely 
with the personal work of the great missionary, St. Paul. 
It is true that he appears in the history of events as early 
as the latter part of the eighth chapter, and in many 
incidents he takes a conspicuous part. But heisnot the 
one prominent character on whom attention is concen- 
trated. Peter and Barnabas, and many others, filled 
with the Holy Ghost, are united with him in ministering 
the word. But with the twenty-first chapter he stands 
almost alone; and because of this, what is said of him 
in the chapters which follow makesall that has been said 
before to have the more weight and value. Twicein this 
section is the account given of this wonderful conversion. 
Every event derives its importance from his connection 
with it. The record is emphatically the record of the 
agent used to build up God’s kingdom among men. 

In the history of earthly kingdoms, we read first of 
the men who founded them,—of their birth and growth 





and characters; then of the way by which they gained 







































their ascendency over men; and, last of all, we stand 
astonished at the power to which they attain. But it is 
not so with the kingdom of God. God certainly does 
work by human agencies, but the men used to set up his 
kingdom are comparatively of the very least importance. 
Thus in this record we find eleven chapters emphasize 
the power, nine the instrument, but only eight the agent. 
Not because he was the least active or efficient, but as he 
himself says, “that no flesh should glory before God” 
(1 Cor. 1: 29). In contrast with others, he says: “‘ Are 
they ministers of Christ? (I speak as one beside him- 
self) I more; in labors more abundantly, in prisons 
more abundantly, in stripes above measure, in deaths 
oft. . . . In journeyings often, in perils of rivers, in perils 
of robbers, in perils from my countrymen, in perils from 
the Gentiles, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilder- 
ness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren ; 
in labor and travail, in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” But 
he does not glory in these. ‘ If I must needs glory,” he 
adds, “I will glory cf the things that concern my weak- 
ness” (2 Cor, 11 : 23-30). 

Called out of darkness, filled with the Holy Ghost, he 
is, in our eyes, the one pre-eminent agent of his time to 
declare the unsearchable riches of Christ. But note how 
he appears in his own eyes. Before he is thus called, he 
says he is “ blameless.” But as he grows in grace and in 
labors, he recognizes that he is “not meet to be calfed 
an apostle; ” ‘the least of all saints;” only “the chief” 
of sinners. And he adds, “ For this cause I obtained 
mercy, that in me as chief might Jesus Christ show forth 
all his longsuffering, for an ensample of them which 
should hereafter believe on him unto eternal life” 
(1 Tim. 1: 16), 

Thus in The Acts of the Apostles we have set before 
us the essential features which marked the beginning of 
that kingdom which shall have no end,—when the great 
commission of the Lord, ‘‘ Go ye unto all the world, and 
preach the gospel to-every creature,” began to be obeyed. 
The same features are essential still,.and will continue 
to be essential until the work is fully consummated, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth have heard the gospel 
message. 

The power is the Spirit of God; the instrument is the 
Word of God; the agent is the Man of God, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL READING-ROOM, 
AND HOW WE GOT IT. 


BY THE REV. J. BERG ESENWEIN, 


. 

We needed a reading-room. There is no mistake 
about that. That many of us did not realize this need 
is equally certain. And this is the simple and inexpen- 
sive way in which our need was met. 

Several of the young people had been agitating the 
matter for some time, and finally permission was granted 
them to use one of the Sunday-school class-rooms for a 
reading-room. The needs of the school are such as to 
forbid the use of the room for this purpose exclusively ; 
hence no tables could be used. There remained the one 
expedient of a paper-rack and files. 

It being only an experiment, it was necessary to equip 
and carry on the project with as little cost as possible; 
and all who read these words will agree that the cost has 
been truly kept at a minimum. 

Two young men who possessed a slight knowledge of 
wood-working visited a cabinet-maker, who was a member 
of the school, and obtained permission to use his shop 
and tools in constructing a paper-rack. They used pop- 
lar wood, one inch thick by two inches wide. A neatly 
joined rectangular frame or rack, thirty-two inches wide 
by forty-six inches long, outside measurement, was made 
by mortising the’end of the strips. The whole was oiled; 
it should have been shellact. The cabinet-maker made 
no charges. Thus far no cost. 

Two dozen screw hooks with L-like ends were inserted, 
at spaces of four inches apart, down the fronts or faces of 
the side strips. A large screw-eye was placed on the tod 
strip by which to hang up the frame. 

For files they used pieces of round poplar wood, 
thirty-two inches long, one inch thick, and ripped down 
the middle, making two sections of similar size and 
length. The ends were turned, in shape like an acorn, 
and grooves inserted one inch from either end, around 
and in whigh to pass heavy, round rubber bands, to hold 
the two sections of the file firmly together. To put 
the paper on the file, it is necessary simply to remove 
one rubber band, slip the opened paper over one section, 
and close over it the other, returning the rubber to its 





| place in the groove. The wood for the files was given 
free, the bands cost twenty cents per dozen, and the 
hardware twenty-one cents. 

The next work was to secure the papers. The pro- 
jectors visited several members of the schoo] whom they 
knew to be receiving such papers as were likely to prove 
interesting and helpful. The friends cheerfully prom- 
ised to give their papers for the file after they had been 
read and in their homes a few days; and in many cases 
they were given for filing immediately after their re- 
ception. 

The rack was then hung against the wall of the class- 
room in such a position that the files, which hang cross- 
wise, from hook to hook, could be reached from either 
the main Sunday-schocl room or the class-room in which 
the rack hangs, these two rooms communicating by 
means of a large sash. The files are large enough to 
hold two sets of papers, each of the size of The Sunday 
School Times ; or, if the paper be larger, only one set of 
papers, 

The Good Literature Committee of the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor attends to calling at the 
homes of the donors for the papers, stamping them with 
the seal of the Sunday-school, filing them, and, when-a 
sufficient number have accumulated, carrying them to 
the poor, almshouses, jail, and to such other places as 
may seem good. About twenty papers are thus kept on 
file, and among them are the best weekly papers of the 
land, 

It may be needless to add that the results have been 
very gratifying indeed, and thus far the cost has not ex- 
ceeded sixty-one cents, although no one attempts to 
estimate the value of the reading-room to us all at that 
insignificant value, 

Lebanon, Pa. 


FIRST DOUBTINGS. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Unwonted mists sweep low and heavily, 
And shroud the course before me. Is yon light, 
Flaring athwart the drizzle and the night, 
A beacon, trimmed by loving hands, to be 
My pilotage unto a sunny sea? 
Or doth a wrecker lure my eager sight 
With driftwood fires on some ill-haunted height, 
Whose giant frown o’erhangs a shallow lea? 


Ah! for a rare, resistless, inner sign, 
That no unfaith my mental seeing mar, 
No skeptic mote eclipse the perfect view : 
A moment’s grace endowed me, to divine 
If yonder signals true or faulty are, 
And if my vision faulty is, or true, 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
‘2 ——$<—_—_ 
THE STUCK-UP LITTLE CLOCK. 
Or, “ Praipk GorETH BEFORE DESTRUCTION.” 
BY H. C. HENNEY. 

“A splendid eight-day clock for $2.50!’ was the 
placard on a bold-faced little time-keeper in one of the 
Broadway show-windows, one day last winter.. A lady 
living in the West End saw the placard, and concluded 
she would take the little clock to her own home, as its 
presence on the mantel of her chamber would serve the 
double purpose of being-company for her when she was 
alone, and would also relieve her from the necessity of 
ringing the bell for the house-girl so often, simply to ask 
the time of day. . 

In due time the little clock was placed on the mantel, 
and began a loud and hurried “ Ticka-ticka-ticka-tick.” 
The day wore away, and every sixty minutes the little 
clock rattled off the hours so fast that one had to count 
double-quick to keep up. , 

At night, when the lady showed the industrious little 
time-keeper to her husband, he examined it carefully, 
and then said, “I have no doubt but that clock can out- 
run the sun, if you will only give it an even start.” 

These rémarks pleased the little egotist so much that 
it at once struck “ One, two, three, four, five, six, seven!” 
so rapidly that the man thought it was an alarm clock. 

After they had retired, the little clock started in for 
an all-night’s campaign, and ticked louder and louder, 
and faster and faster. At least so it seemed to the man 


of the house, who finally remarked: ‘That clock is too 
big for the place; it ought to be on a high church 
steeple. 
away.” 

He then took the little clock ftom the mantel, and 


There is no sleep for me while it is chattering 








put it in an adjoining closet, and covered it up with a 
comforter. 

Clockie did not like this, and all night through it 
brooded over its misfortunes, and repeated the remarks 
which the man had made about its being able to outrun 
the sun, and that it ought to be on a church steeple, “Of 
course, I was never intended for this humble place; I 
ought to be where people can see and hear me,” was the 
little clock’s soliloquy. 

The man overheard this, and resolved to let the little 
timepiece have its own way. Sothe next morning he 
wrapped it up, and carried it to the sexton of Pilgrim 
Church, and asked him to hang it on the big clock in 
the steeple. ‘This the sexton did, suspending it from a 
nail just above the “ XII” characters. The little chat- 
terbox was not one whit abashed by its sudden eleva- 
tion, but rather chuckled that it now had an opportunity 
to show what it could do. 

Up and down the street went the electric cars, and 
every motorneer approaching the church from the west 
would look up towards the little clock, and pull out his 
watch, to see how it tallied with the clock in the steeple, 
Two old gentlemen, on the rear platform of an outgoing 
car, were seen by the little clock gazing straight at it; 
and then they took turns in looking at-it through an 
opera-glass which one of them had. The little clock 
was almost beside itself with self-importance when 
it saw this procedure, and said: “Now, this is some- | 
thing like it. Everybody is looking at me. I am of 
some account in the world now. This beats standing on 
a mantel, or sleeping under a comforter.” 

That is what the clock thought, but this is what actually 
took place: The old gentlemen never saw the little clock 
at all. They were looking at the six-feet-in-diameter 
dial of the Pilgrim Church, and one of them remarked, 
“ What has got over the ‘ XII’ figures? they don’t show 
up as bright as usual.” Then the other one looked 
through the glasses for a few moments, and remarked, 
“‘ Guess something has got loose on the clock face, and 
they have set a screw into it to fix it.” 

Just then the big clock struck eight, tolling each stroke 
slowly and loudly, so that it could be heard a mile off, 
and thirty thousand people could hear its proclamation, 
“Just hear that lazy old thing!” said the little clock; 
“let me show you how to strike the hours;” and then 
it rattled off “one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight,” in about the same time that it took the big clock 
to strike “ one.” 

So the hours passed, nine, ten, eleven, and twelve, 
with a repetition of the striking slowly, loudly, and 
clearly by the big clock, and a sudden rapid whi-r-r-r 
by the little clock, which it imagined the whole city was 
listening to with delight, but which in fact could not 
have been heard on the street below. 

At three o’clock a robin called at the steeple, as was 
his custgm, to take his afternoon nap. He soon became 
aware of the presence of the noisy chatterbox, and found 
it impossible to go to sleep because of the incessant, 
clitter-clatter-clitter-clatter-clitter-clatter that was going 
on overhead, Shortly after four o’clock, when the robin 
had about concluded to seek lodgings elsewhere, a strong 
breeze sprang up, and the little clock swayed back and 
forth a few times, then slipped off the nail, and tumbled 
down, head over heels, to the sidewalk at the bottom, 
breaking all to pieces. The robin watched the tumble, 
and then said, “Good riddance to bad rubbish! I am 
glad you are gone; now I can get some sleep.” 

A man passing along the street heard the crash, and 
stopped to see what was the matter. On looking up he 
saw the robin peering over the steeple ridge, but he did 
not imagine that the robin had anything to do with the 
clock’s downfall. He said to himself, “I know a little 
girl out on Morgan Street who will enjoy playing with 
these wheels and things; ” and, gathering them up, he 
wrapped them in his handkerchief, and carried them off 
with him. 

Later in the day two little girls were sitting on the front 
doorsteps, visiting, and one of them said to the other, 
“ Drace, tan’t you tome over into our bat-yard? I want 
to show you the tutest brass wheels and arrows and fings 
you ever saw in your life. Papa finks an angel frowed 
them down from heaven, and he brought them home 
for me.” 

For the next hour or two the little clock humbled, 
and, reduced to its lowest terms, was furnishing two little 
girls genuine happiness,—a thing it had failed to achieve 
for any living thing as long as it was proud, selfish, and 
stuck up. 

“ Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit 
before a fall.” 


St. Louis, Mo. 













































































































































































































































































































































































































LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1892.] 


1. July 3.—The Ascension of Christ......................... 
2. July 10.—The Descent of the Spirit 
3. July 17.—The First Christian Church...... 
4. July &%.—The Lame Man Healed 
6. July 31,—Peter and John Before the Council... 
6 August 7.—The Aposties’ Confidence in God.... 
7, August 14.—Ananias and Sapphira 


STAT 








8. August 21.—The Apostles Persecuted. .............0ccccecneseesneeee Acts 5: 

9. August 28.—The First Christian Martyr....... Acts 7 : 54-60; 8:14 
10, September 4.—Philip Preaching at Samaria........................ Acts 8 : 5-25 
lh, September 11,—Philip and the Ethiopian........................ Acts 8 : 26-40 
12. September 18,— Review. 

18. September 25.—The Lord's Supper Profaned................... 1 Cor. 11 : 20-4 


QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. 


From a series of studies in the Old Testament we turn now 
to the New. John’s Gospel was under consideration six 
months ago, and its last lesson was upon the risen Christ. 
The Ascending Saviour, as set forth in the Acts, forms a natu- 
ral sequence to the last New Testament lessons; and the 
progress of his work among men is a natural sequence to his 
Ascension. These are the views now before us. We group 
them under the general topic, “Growth of the Christian 
Church.” 

- Asa pertinent and suggestive golden text for the quarter 
we select this: “So mightily grew the word of God and pre- 
vailed” (Acts19: 20). The entire work may be thus set forth : 


GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
I, FuNDAMENTAL Facts. 
1, The Ascending Saviour (Lesson 1). 
2. The Descending Spirit (Lesson 2). 
3. The Renewal of Men (Lesson 3). 
4. The Manifestation of Power (Lesson 4), 


II. Persecution AROUSED. 
. Defying Opposition (Lesson 5). 
. Manifesting Boldness (Lesson 6). 
. Lying to God (Lesson 7). 
. Suffering for Christ (Lesson 8). 
. Dying for Christ (Lesson 9). 


- oc nw 


co 


III. Progress AssvuRED. 


1. Public Preaching Honored (Lesson 10). 
2. Private Teaching Honored (Lesson 11). 
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LESSON I., SUNDAY, JULY 3, 1892. 


Titte: THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 1: 1-12. Memory verses: 8-11.) 


COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 


1 The former treatise have I| 1 The ! former treatise I made, 
made, O The-dph’i-las, ofallthat| © Theophilus, concerning all 
Jesus began both to do and teach, | that Jesus began both to do and 

2 Until the day in which he| 2 toteach,until the day in which 
was taken up, after that he| he was received up, after that 
through the Holy Ghost hadgiven| he had given commandment 
commandments unto the apostles through the * Holy Ghost unto 
whom he had chosen : the apostles’ whom he had 

8 To whom also he shewed him- chosen: to whom he also 
self alive after his passion by Sshewed himself alive after 
many infallible proofs, being seen his passion by many proofs, 
of them forty days, and speaking appearing unto them by the 
of the things pertaining to the space of forty days, and speak- 
kingdom of God: | ing the things concerning the 

4 And, being assembled together kingdom of God ; and, *being 
with them, commanded them that assembled together with them, 
they should not depart from Je- he charged them not to depart 
ru’sa-lem, but wait for the prom- from Jerusalem, but to wait 
ise of the Father, which, saith he, for the promise of the Father, 
ye have heard of me. | which, said he, ye heard from 

5 For Jéhu truly baptized with me: for John indeed baptized 
water; but ye shal! be baptized with water; but ye shall be 
with the Holy Ghost not many baptized ® with the Holy. Ghost 

| mot many days hence. 


days hence. 

6 When they therefore were They therefore, when they 
come together, they asked of him, were come together,asked him, 
saying, Lord, wilt thou at this| saying, Lord, dost thou at this 

time restore the kingdom to 


time restore again the kingdom 
Israel? And hesaid untothem, 


to Is’ra-el? 

7 And he said unto them, It is It is not for you to know times 
not for you to know tbe times or or seasons, which the Father 
the seasons, which the Father hath *set within his own an 
hath put in his own power. thority. " But ye shall receive 

8 But ye shall receive power, power, when the Holy Ghost is 
after that the Holy Ghost is come come upon you: and ye shall 
upon you: and ye shall be wit- | be my witnesses both in Jeru- 
nesses unto me both in Je-ru’sa- salem, and in all Judea and 

Samaria, and unto the utter- 


lem, and in all Ju-dé’a, and in 
Sa-mé’ri-a, and untothe uttermost most part of the earth. And 
when he had said these things, 


part of the earth. 
‘And when he had spoken as they were looking, he was 
taken up; and a cloud received 


an 


a 


ow 


i) 


ao 


© 






i, behold, two men stood by 
them in white apparel ; 

11 Which also said, Ye men of 
of Gal‘i-lee, why stand ye gazing 
up into heaven? this same Jesus, 
which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen him go 
into heaven. 

12 Then returned they unto Je- 
ru’sa-lem from the mount called 
OVi-vét, which is from Je-ru’sa- | 
lem a sabbath day’s journey. 


11 in white apparel; which also 
_ said, Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand ye looking into heaven? 
this Jesus, which was received 
up from you into heaven, shall 
so come in like manner as ye 
beheld him going into heaven. 
12 Then returned they unto Je- 
rusalem from the mount called 
Olivet, which is nigh unto Je- 
rusalem, a sabbath day’s jour- 
ney off. 





The ae Ameane Revisers would substitute “ who” for *‘ which” in 


verse 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


GotpEN Text FOR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the | 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20; 


Lesson Topic: The Ascending Saviour, 


1. The Preliminary Treatise, vs. 1-5. 
2. The Final Interview, vs; 6-9. 
3. The New Era, vs. 10-12, 


GoLpEN TeExT: When he had spoken these things, while 
they beheld, he was taken up ; and a cloud received him out of 
their sight.— Acts 1: 9. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


Darty Home Reapinas: 


M.—Acts1:1-12. The ascension of Christ. 

T.—Acts 1: 13-26. First movements of the disciples. 

W.—Luke 24 : 36-53. Another yiew of the ascension. 
T.—Psa. 68: 1-19. The ascension typified. 

F.—Psa. 68 : 20-35. The ascension typified. 

$.—Eph. 4:1-16. Benefits of the ascension. 
$.—Rev. 1: 1-20. Glory of the ascended Lord. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE PRELIMINARY TREATISE. 
|. Its Starting-Point : 


All that Jesus began both to do and to teach (1). 


wh: ing ey a the course of all things accurately from the first 

(Luke 1 : 3). 

Thou ms ne 
(Luke 1: 31). 

There is born to you this day . 


il. Its Terminal Point : 


Until the day in which he was received up (2). 
From henceforth shall the Son of man be seated at the right hand 


of. . . God (Luke 22 : 69). 
Behoved it not the Christ . . . to enter into his glory (Luke 24 ; 26). 
eaven (Luke 24 : 51). 


He parted from them, and was carried up into 
il. Its Assuring Evidences : 
He also shewed himself alive... by many proofs (3). 


Their eyes were opened, and they knew him (Luke 24 : 31). 
The Lord is risen indeed (Luke 24 : 34). 
He shewed them his hands and his feet (Luke 24 : 40). 


. bring forth a son, and shalt call his name Jesus 


. a Saviour (Luke 2: 11). 


IV. its Supreme Promise: 
Wait for the promise of the Father (4). 


The Holy Spirit shall teach you (Luke 12 : 12). 
I send forth the promise of my Father upon you (Luke 24 : 49). 
Tarry ye, .. . until ye be clothed with power (Luke 24 : 49). 


II, THE FINAL INTERVIEW. 


|. Fellowship Enjoyed: 
They therefore, when they were come together, asked him (6). 
He himself stood in the midst of them (Luke 24 ; 36). 
Being assembled together with them (Acts 1 : 4). 
I,.. will sup with him, and he with me (Rev. 3 : 20). 
il. Power Assured: 
Ye shall receive power (8). 


They were all filled with the Holy Spirit (Acts 2 : 4). 
By what power... have ye done this? (Acts 4: 7. ) 
And Stephen, fuli of grace and power, wrought (Acts 6 : 8). 


i, Duty Defined ; 


Ye shail be my witnesses (8). 


Ye are witnesses of these things (Luke 24 : 48). 
And ye also bear witness (Jobn 15 : 27). 
Whereof we all are witnesses (Acts 2 : 32). 


‘ 


IV. Ascension Accomplished : 
As they were looking, he was taken up (9). 


He parted from them, and was carried up into heaven (Luke 24:51). 
This Jesus, which was received up from you into heaven (Acts 1:11). 
Received up in glory (1 Tim. 3 : 16). 


Ill, THE NEW ERA, 
1. Honored by Angels : 

Behold, two men stood-by them in white apparel (10). 
The angel Gabriel was sent from God ... to... Mary (Luke 1 : 26, 27). 
The angel said unto them, I bring: on good tidings (Luke 2: 10). 
He who wes. . . seen of angels (1 Tim. 8 : 16). 

Il. Anticipating the Lord’s Return : 
This Jesus .. . shall so come in ‘like manner (11). 


They shall see the Son of man coming on the clouds (Matt. 24 : 30). 
I sone con. and will receive you unto myself (John 14 : 3). 
The Lord himself shall descend from heaven (1 Thess. 4 : 16). 


Itt. Beginning at Jerusalem : 


Then returned they to Jerusalem (12). 


Out of Zion shal! go forth the law (Isa. 2 : 3). 
Unto all the nations, beginning from Jerusalem (Luke 24 : 47). 
The church which was in Jerusalem ... were all scattered (Acts 8:1). 





these things, while they beheld, 

he was taken wp; and aclond re- him out of their sight. And 

ceived bim out of their sight. while they were looking sted- 
10 And whilethey looked stead- fastly into heaven as he went, 

fastly toward heaven as he went behold, two men stood by them 


oe OE 


10 


2Or, Holy Spirit: and so throughout this book. 


4 xe Gr. pre 
cating WA them *Ur,in *Or, appointed by . 


Verse 1.—“ The former treatise I made. 0 Theophilus.” (1) The 
writer; (2) His works; (3) His theme; (4) His readers. 
Verse 2.—" Until the y L- which he was received u (1) The 
Christian history which Christ’s ascension closed ; (2) The Christian 
} bimory which Christ's ascension inaugurai.d. 
Verse 3.—*‘ He also shewed himself alive, ... appearing, .. . and 


Verse7.— It is not foe you to per aon Restricted 
ape waa | What (pe hy Ae Why? 
(1) Power needed; (2) Power 
esietine: A 8) f mp naan 
Verse 9.—*' As they were adien he was pe ye ; and a clond 
received him.” (1) The charmed s (2) The ascending 
Lord ; (3) The intervening cloud; (4) The life life beyond. (1 De 
(2) Return assured. 


Verse 11.—* This Jesus. . . shall so come in like manner.”’ 
parture; (2) Return.—(1) ‘Departure witnessed ; 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST. 


Foretold by prophets (Psa. 24 : 7-16 ; 68: 18; Eph. 4:7, 8). 
Foretold by himself (John 6 :62; 7:33; 14:28; 16:5; 20:17). 
Accomplished (Luke 24 : 50,51; Acts 1:9, 10). 

Time of ascension (Acts 1 : 8). 

Solemnized with a parting blessing (Luke 24 : 50, 51). 
Inaugurated his glory (Luke 24 : 26; Eph. 1 : 20, 21). 

To act as intercessor (Rom. 8 : 34 ; Heb. 9 : 24). 

To prepare our place (John 14 : 2, 3). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Thie ‘appearance of our Lord to 
seven disciples by the Sea of Galilee was narrated in the last 
lesson from the New Testament (Dec. 20,1891). John adds, 
as a conclusion to his Gospel, the details of a conversation 
which followed, the purpose being to correct the impression 
that he was not to die before the Lord’s return. Probably 
this was written as his death was approaching. Two further 
appearances are mentioned; one by Matthew and Paul, toa 
large number of disciples; the other (by Paul only) to James, 
prébably at Jerusalem, The lesson refers to the final appear- 
ance, usually regarded as the tenth. In connection with this 
may be placed part of the discourse in Luke 24 : 44-49 ; but 
it seems to sum up all the instruction of the forty days from 
the resurrection to the ascension. 
Piace.—On the eastern slope of the mount of Olives 
(see Rev. Ver., Luke 24:50: “ over against Bethany”). The 
traditional site is probably too near Jerusalem. Some, with 
better reason, place the event on a hill overhanging Bethany, 
about a hundred yards from the direct@oot-path leading from 
that village to the city. 
Time.—The forty days from the resurrection to the ascen- 
sion, particularly the latter occasion. According to the 
chronology accepted in the Lesson Surroundings, the resur- 
rection took place ‘on April 9, and the ascension on May 18; 
A.D. 30; that is, 783 A.U.C. The margin of our English 
Bibles gives A.D. 33 as the date of the-early chapters of Acts, 
following the usage in the margin of the Gospels, which 
reckons, not from the Dionysian era,. but according: to the. 
actual age of Jesus. Not until Acts 12 is the reckoning im 
the margin according to the Dionysian era. 
Prersons.—The eleven disciples; our Lord himself ; 
angels, appearing as men in white apparel. 
Incipents.—The introductory address to Theophilus (vs. 
1-5) refers to the former treatise (the Gospel according to 
Luke); sums up the history of the forty days after the resur- 
rection: closes with the charge to the apostles to wait for the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit promised by the Father through 
Christ. At the same interview, on the Mount of Olives 
(v. 12), the disciples ask about the restoration of the kingdom 
to Israel, and are told that they could not know the times or, 
seasons, but should receive power from the Holy Spirit, 
making them witnesses of Christ to the ends of the earth. 
Immediately after, our Lord is taken up, a cloud receiving 
him out of their sight. While looking up after him, they 
receive a message from the two angels promising the return 
of Jesus. The return to Jerusalem closes the lesson. 
PARALLEL PassaGe.—Luke 24: 44-53, verses 44-49 core 
responding with the summing up in verses 1-5 of the lesson. 


two 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—The former treatise I made, O Theophilus, con< 
cerning all that Jesus began both to do and to teach, antil the day 
in which he was received up, after that he had given commandment 
through the Holy Ghost un/o the apostles whom he had chosen: 
The reference in the first words of verse 1 is evidently to the 
third Gospel, which was also written for Theophilus. The 
entire introductory passage here, as compared with the one 
which opens the Gospel, clearly indicates that the author 
regards the present book as a second narrative standing in a 
parallelism with the first. The first gives the Christian story 
to the death of Jesus; the second carries it on from the ascen- 
sion nearly to the end of Paul’s life. The word “first,” which 
is found in the margin, and which is the literal translation of 
the Greek word here used, may be accounted for in this way. 
This word occurs elsewhere, as in John 1:15; 15:18, ag 
equivalent, or nearly so, to a comparative, “ former;” and, 
this latter word, as given in the text, is that which we should 
ordinarily use in such cases. The word rendered “ treatise ”, 
means, as it is here employed, a narrative or written continu- 
ous account of things which had happened. Who or what 
Theophilus was, we do not know. He is generally supposed 





aking.”’ (1) Jesus resurrected ; (2) Jesus seen ; (3) Jesus heard ; 
(4) Jesus trusted. 
| Verse 4.—“ Wait for the promise of the Father.”’ (1) The source of 


the promise: (2) The burden of the promise; 
| promise; (4) The realization of the promise. 


(3) The value of the 


to have been a Gentile, and not a Jew; and from the use of 
the term “ most excellent,” which appears in later passages 
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of the book (Acts 23 : 26; 26 : 25), to be used with reference 
to dignity of station, he is regarded as having been a man of 
rank, or possibly a man of official position.— AU that Jesus 
began to do and to teach: The author describes his Gospel here 
as a record of the works and the words of Jesus, and gives it, 
in some sense at least, the character of a full record. The 
language, however, cannot be pressed, and the examination 
of the Gospel shows evidently that it cannot be a complete 
history. The word “began” is said by Meyer to be inserted 
here according to a frequent custom of the writers of the 
earlier Gospels, by which what is done or said is, in a vivid 
and graphic manner, denoted according to its moment of 
commencement. The reader, he says, is supposed mentally 
to realize from the Gospel all the scenes in which he has seen 
Jesus “come forward” as acting and teaching,—a “ begin- 
ning” of the Lord, which occurred in the most various in- 
stances and varied ways ep to the day of his ascent. This is 
probably the best explanation of the word. It is less em- 
phatic than are the verbs, which grammatically depend on 
it. The doing and teaching formed the subject of Luke’s 
Gospel. ; 

Until the day: The ascension is alluded: to at the end of 
the Gospel, but it is only mentioned in a brief sentence or 
two, and the full deseription is given here. The Gospel, prop- 
erly speaking, ends with the resurrection of the Lord; the 
*Acts begins with the ascension.— Until .. . he was received up : 
That is, the record was of what occurred before the death of 
Jesus and during the forty days after he rose from the dead. 
The words “ through the Holy Ghost” are best connected, as 
in our version, with the phrase “after that he had given 
commandment.” It was through and by virtue of the Holy 
Spirit which he possessed, that he gave the disciples the com- 
mand referred to in Luke 24: 49, and the other commands 
which he laid upon them. Some have supposed that the 
verse should read, “ after that he had given commandment 
to the apostles whom he had chosen through the Holy Ghost;” 
that is, under his influence or through his guidance. 

Verse 3.—To whom he also shewed himself alive after his pas- 
sion by many proofs, appearing unto them by the space of forty 
days, and speaking the things concerning the kingdom of God: 
To whom also: That is, he chose them, and afterwards did 
this further thing for them. He added the manifestation of 
himself after his resurrection to the choice which he made 
long before his death. The word rendered “shewed” here 
is not the word “‘ manifested,” which is used in the closing 
chapters of the Gospels with reference to the appearances of 
Jesus after his resurrection, but a word which is properly 
translated in the margin,—‘ he presented: himself.”—After 
his passion: After he had suffered death upon the cross,.— 
By many proofs: The word here used denotes that by which 
something is made surely and plainly known. The Author- 
ized Version has “ infallible proofs.’— Appearing : This again 
is not the word which is used in the Gospels to describe the 
appearances or manifestations of Jesus when he had risen, 
but a word, not used elsewhere in the New Testament, which 
means “to allow one’s self to be seen,” and thus “ to appear.” 
— By the space of forty days: Thatis, the period, during which, 
from time to time, he manifested himself to them, was forty 
days.—Concerning the kingdom of God: We may believe that 
he opened to their minds at this time more clearly the true 
nature of his kingdom as a spiritual kingdom, and in some 
measure prepared them for what was soon afterwards to be 
more fully revealed. 

Verses 4, 5.—And, being assembled together with them, he 
charged them not to depart from Jerusalem, but to wait for the 
promise of the Father, which, said he, ye heard from me: for 
John indeed baptized with water ; but ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost not many days hence: The word rendered in 
the text “being assembled together with them” is one which 
is uncertain as to its meaning. It may be connected with 
two different fundamental words, and may thus have the 
marginal rendering, “eating with them,” as well as that of 

the text. Not improbably the latter rendering may be the 
better one.—The promise of the Father : The close connection 
here with the closing verses of the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Luke’s Gospel will be noticed.— Which... ye heard from me: 
The promise of the coming of the Spirit was given in most 
definite terms, as we learn from the Gospel of John, on the 
last evening before Jesus’ death; but it was suggested in- 
definitely even in the words regarding baptism which John 
had spoken at the beginning, and in what Jesus had said in 
the course of his teaching before the end. This promise was 
now to be fulfilled before many days should have passed. 

Verse 6.—They therefore, when they were come together, asked 
him, saying, Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel? It is a suggestive fact that the only question which is 
recorded as put by the apostles to Jesus respecting his king- 
dom or doctrine after his resurrection, is this one bearing 

upon its immediate establishment... Their minds were so 
filled with the idea of a temporal kingdom which the Mes- 
siah should establish on his coming, that they had been 
thrown into bewilderment, a8 well as distress, when the an- 
nouncement of his death came suddenly to them. Now he 
has returned, Surely now the time has come, “Wilt thou 
now do that for which we have 80 long and earnestly hoped?” 





they say. The meeting of the apostles here is, of course, to 
be separated from that alluded to in the preceding verses. 

Verses 7, 8.—And he said unio them, It is not for you to know 
times or seasons, which the Father hath set within his own authority. 
But ye shall receive power, when the Holy Ghost,is come upon you : 
and ye shall be my wiinesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea 
and Samaria, and. unto the uttermost part of the earth: It is 
worthy of notice that the time element in the matter of 
prophecy is here excluded from the revelation which prophecy 
gives. This seems to be the characteristic of the prophetic 
revelation throughout the Scriptures, The times and the 
seasons the Father keeps in his own knowledge only, ‘Some 
prominent writers hold that the marginal rendering gives the 
true meaning: “Hath appointed by his own authority.” 
The Authorized Version has “ power” instead of “authority” 
here. But the word is a different dne from that which is used 
in the eighth verse, and means authority, rather than power. 
The declaration of Jesus here is like that which he made at 
the time of the last supper (John 15: 27), that the apostles 
should be witnesses, bearing testimony of and for him. This 
testimony was to be carried everywhere. 

Verse 9.—And when he hdd said these things, as they were 
looking, he was taken up ; and a cloud received him out of their 
sight: Jesus was lifted from the earth; and, as he rose, the 
cloud passed beneath and enveloped him. The cloud was 
the visible symbol and manifestation of the presence of God. 

Verses 10, 11.—And while they were looking stedfastly into 
heaven as he went, behold, ‘two men stood by them ih white 
apparel ; which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye look- 
ing into heaven? this Jesus, which was received up from you into 
heaven, shall-so: come in like manner as ye beheld him going into 
heaven: The appearance of the angels here is described as in 
other places. As the apostles were following the Lord with 
their eyes, looking upward towards the. cloud, these angels 
appeared, and gave them the promise of the future coming. 
Their work was to go forward under the inspiration and with 
the joyful hope which would come from the promise. 

Verse 12.— Then returned they unio Jerusalem from the mount 
called Olivet, which is nigh unto Jerusalem, a sabbath day's jour- 
ney off: The name indicates a place set with olive-trees, or 
where such trees grow in large numbers, The distance men- 
tioned was about three-quarters of a mile. It was the sup- 
posed distance, as Dr. Gloag says, between the camp and the 
tabernacle in the wilderness (Josh. 3:4). This rule was a 
tradition of the elders. 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The Acts of the Apostles seems to have been written by 
St. Luke in Italy, very soon after the release of St. Paul from 
his first imprisonment, as it ends abruptly with a notice of 
the apostle’s activity during the two years in which he was 
allowed to live in his own hired house. It is inscribed to 
one Theophilus, who, in the opening verses of St. Luke’s 
Gospel, is distinguished as “ most excellent,” and thus a man 
of rank, as this form of address is always used in the Acts of 
social position rather than of character. Since, moreover, 
the third Gospel was confessedly written for Gentile readers, 
and the same light is thrown on Jewish customs and locali- 
ties in the Acts, it seems as if Theophilus must have been a 
Gentile, though to what country he belonged is not told, It 
would be pleasant, and it is not unreasonable, to think of him 
as one who had been won to Christianity by the influence of 
St. Paul, perhaps while he was a prisoner at Rome; both the 
Gospel and this book being written to confirm and instruct 
him in his new faith, though whether he had been a Jew 
or a heathen is not disclosed. 

To St. Luke we owe the intimation that the interval be- 
tween the resurrection and the ascension was “forty” days, 
and that Christ thus returned to his Father ten days before 
the outpouring of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost. The “com- 
mandment” (vy. 2) of which St. Luke speaks as given by the 
Lord, through the Holy Ghost, immediately before he was 
“received up,” is told at length in the next verses. It would 
appear, from the Gospel, to have been also spoken previously, 
at the meeting with the disciples, when he ate with them; 
for the same injunctions, and the same supporting words, are 
recorded as uttered then, which, in the opening of the Acts, 
are assigned to the moments immediately preceding the 
ascension (Luke 24 : 40-49). 

It isto be noted that St. Luke speaks of the evidence of 
the resurrection of our’ Lord as embracing “many infallible 
proofs;” that is, proofs so clear as to be indisputable. This 
must, therefore, have been the conviction of the disciples, 
who had every opportunity of testing the grounds on which 
their assent to a belief so, contrary to antecedent probability 
was demanded. The Revised Version has only the word 
“proofs,” but in this it is at variance with the highest 
authorities. Liddell and Scott define the meaning of the 
Greek word as “a sure sign or token” and “a demonstrative 
proof,” so that one is at a loss to imagine how the Revisers 
accepted the rendering they favor. 

In consequence of the Lord’s command, the disciples re- 


mained at Jerusalem, waiting for the promise given them 
by the “Father” in the Old Testament Scriptures, that the 
Holy Spirit should be poured out on them, and, indeed, on 
all Israel, at the installation of the kingdom of the Messiah; 
for John the. Baptist had said that, as they had been bap- 
tized with water by himself, so they should now be baptized 
with the Holy Spirit (Luke 3: 16; John 1: 33). Naturally 
filled with the thought of the supreme honor so soon to be 
granted them, they had met, a short time after, to talk 
over affairs so engrossing, and perhaps not without hope that 
Christ might condescend again to visit them, and -give them 
further intimations of his gracious purposes, Nor were they 
disappointed; for he did come among them, to speak once 
more with them of the things concerning the kingdom of God. 

“Lord,” said their spokesman, as they discoursed, “ dost 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’”’ It was 
the almost ineradicable belief of every Jew of that age that 
the seed of David was destined by God to conquer the whole 
earth, and set up a second Roman empire at Jerusalem, to 
which all nations should bring their riches as tribute. Did 
not the prophet say that “the multitude of camels shall 
cover thee, the dromedaries of Midian and Ephah; all they 
of Sheba shall come; they shall bring gold and incense; ... 
all the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered together unto thee, 
the rams of Nebaioth shall minister unto thee; the ships of 
Tarshish shall bring thy sons from far, their silver and their 
gold with them, and the sons of strangers shall build up thy 
walls, and their kings shall minister untothee”? The gates 
of the city were to be open continually, that the armiegof 
the Gentiles; now captives, might be brought into Jerusalem, 
with their kings, in a captive train. ‘For the nation that 
will not serve thee shall perish” (Isa. 60 : 6-12). 

In their gross fancies the kingdom of the Messiah would 
have been even worse than the Roman empire, on the ruins 
of which it was to rise; for the horrors of superstition and 
bigotry would have been added to those of tyranny and rapine, 
The illuminating Spirit was sadly needed to open the eyes of 
their souls to the divine reality of Christ’s heavenly ideal of 
a kingdom of God in the renewed heart, bringing righteous- 
ness and peace and joy of the Holy Ghost. It was not for 
them, they were told, to know times or seasons unrevealed by 
the Father. They would, however, receive power when the 
Holy Ghost had come upon them; and would be Christ’s 
witnesses both in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost part of the earth. 

These words are full of significance ; for they show that, in 
Christ’s opinion, all they had learned as his followers, all 
their zeal, and loyalty, and love, and, still more, all the 


| matchless validity of their “ orders,” as ordained by no mere 


human hands, but directly by his own; did not fit them for 
the high office of his apostles, They were still, he in effect 
told them, as powerless as so many vessels into whose sails 
there breathed no propelling wind. Then, first, when the 
heavenly gale of the Spirit came on them, would they speed 
forth on their grand mission with apostolic power. 

It is to be noticed, moreover, that his commission is as wide 
as the world, For the first time in the history of the race 
the doctrine of the universal Fatherhood of God was to be 
proclaimed to all natioris and to every class. The enthusiasm 
of humanity, in the lofty aspect of it preached by Christ, is 
the glory of his religion, and stamps on its forehead the seal 
of the living God. 

Heyhad, apparently, valked with them, as he discoursed, 
to the Bethany side of the Mount of Olives, which itself rises 
in soft yellow slopes, on the east side of the ravine of the 
Kedrun, its top about two hundred feet higher than the city 
and temple, now represented by the Dome of che Rock, 
formerly called the Mosk of Omar. On some unknown spot 
of this supremely honored height, “ over against Bethany,” 
and thus out of sight of the city that had rejected him, he at 
last stopped, and, lifting up his hands, gave the disciples his 
parting blessing. ‘ And it came to pass,” continues St. Luke 
in his Gospel, “ while he blessed them, he parted from them, 
and was carried up into heaven.” Inthe Acts he adds that 
a cloud received him out of their sight; and that as they gazed 
fondly and wonderingly after their Master, two angels, inthe ~ 
form of men, clothed, like the angels at the sepulcher, in 
white, suddenly stood by them, and softly dissuaded them 
from any longer looking aimlessly into the sky, as if they 
were parted from Christ forever. He would come again in 
clouds, just as they had seen him rise into heaven, and there- 
fore they were not to grieve, as if they. had lost him finally. 

Was it a spiritual body which they saw thus ascend? Or 
did he carry into the heavens the same body in which he had 
lived and died? It seems to me he bore up to his glory the 
human frame in which he had accomplished our redemption; 
for he told the disciples to handle him, and see, for a spirit 
had not flesh and bones as they saw that he had (Luke 24: 39); 
and he asked Thomas to feel the wounds in his hands and 
side, that he might be convinced that no spirit, but the same 
Jesus as he had known, stood before him. The wondrous 
thought thus arises, that, in the midst of the awful splendors 
of the throne of heaven, there stands, as our friend and inter-* 
cessor, no strange form of angel or of spirit, but one of our 





own race,—a man in all things like ourselves, éxcept that, 
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while we are poor sinful creatures, he is clothed in the stain- 
less white of unclouded holiness. 
Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





“RECEIVED UP IN GLORY.” 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


The name Acts of the Apostles for this book is a misnomer. 
It contains scarcely anything about any apostles but two, 
Peter and Paul, with John as the former’s silent companion. 
Bat Luke himself suggests the true point of view for our study 
of his book, when he represents it as a sequel to his Gospel. 
The former treatise told what Jesus “ began to do and teach 
until” his ascension. The natural inference is that this book 
tells what he continued to do and teach from the throne; 
and, in accordance with that conception of its theme, we find 
throughout it that Jesus is presented as the true worker. 
The book is the second part of The Acts of Jesus, the record 
of his continuous work through his servants; and these sim- 
ple introductory words lay down the grand law that he is the 
one real actor in all his people’s deeds through the ages, Mark 
(Mark 16 : 20) takes the same point of view, when he unites 
the two halves of his final picture, which seem so widely and 
strangely separate,—the resting Master and the toiling ser- 
vants,—by “the Lord also working with them.” 

The link between the Gospel and this treatise is in verses 
1-3, which summarize the manner and purpose of the forty 
days. The happy closeness of continual intercourse had 
ended, and instead there wére, throughout that period, occa- 
sional appearances, sufficient for demonstration of the reality 
of his resurrection life, but all too short and far between for 
weak, clinging hearts. Yet the interruptions were merciful ; 
for they gradually weaned the disciples from their infantile 
dependence on his bodily presence, and taught them to go 
alone. That preparation for the future conditions, the fur- 
nishing of proofs of the resurrection, instruction in the truths 
of the kingdom, which could be given now since Calvary 
more clearly than before, and parting injunctions, were the 
aims of that remarkable phase of intercourse. 

Verses 4-8 give the last conversation, if, as is most natural, 
the “assembling” in verse 4 and the “coming together” in 
verse 6 refer to the same occasion. It would appear that our 
Lord summoned the eleven apostles to meet him on Olivet, 
knowing that the hour had come. There—probably not on 
the summit, visible from the city, but in some hollow on the 
farther side, out of sight, but scarcely out of hearing, of Jeru- 
salem, not far from Bethany, and with Gethsemane at the 
base—the little company gathered, he alone knowing that it 
was for the last time, and they awarevof something stupendous 
impending. His charge would prepare them for his depar- 
ture, since it obviously contemplated his absence. The com- 
mand to continue in Jerusalem would contradict the natural 
tendency to return to Galilee, and imposed a dangerous and 
unwelcome duty; but it was of prime importance that the 
Church’s new powers should be manifest in Jerusalem, and 
that it should at once be bronght into contact with the center 
of national life. 

The promise of the Spirit had been heard by them in the 
upper chamber,—how long ago that night must have seemed! 
and if they remembered it, they must have recalled that his 
absence had been declared to be the necessary preliminary to 
its fulfilment, So these words on Olivet were a signal tothem 
that he was going. When he was about to leave them for the 
cross, he bade them remember; when he was about to leave 
them for the throne, he bade them hope and quietly wait. 
These two attitudes comprehend the greater part of the 
Christian duty in so far as concerns contemplation,—a mem- 
ory fixed on the Lord’s death, as the ground of all his gifts 
through all ages, and a hgpe fixed on that promised Spirit, 
who comes to waiting hearts because Christ has died. Such 
hope will patiently wait. That memory will be the parent 
of a hope that is not ashamed. 

How beautiful is Christ’s association of the Baptist’s testi- 
mony with hisown promise! He uses almost the forerunner's 
words, as if, with hisdast utterance, he would witness to the 
brave humble soul who had witnessed with such immovable 
méekness and conscious inferiority to him. 

The apostles’ question indicates that the gross notions of 
Israel’s earthly supremacy still clung to them. 
they were to learn what had been taught them so often! 
After Calvary, they are still hankering for temporal dominion, 
and have no other thought suggested by the promise of the 
Holy Spirit than that it is to be preparatory thereto. Are 
these the kind of men who would have been likely to have 
worked themselves into a hallucination of a resurrection? 

What can have changed them into the men that “not many 
days hence” they proved to be? Unless the ascension and 
Pentecost are simple facts, the transformation character of 
these eleven Galileans is utterly inexplicable. Miracles may 
be hard to believe, but psychological contradictions are harder. 

Our Lord's answer does not touch the error in the apostles’ 
expectations, but takes for granted that the assumption of his 


‘setting up a kingdom is true, and lays down the limits of his 


servants’ knowledge and the universal sweep of their duty. | 


“Times or seasons” are not synonyms; but “times” means 


extended periods, and “ seasons,” epochs having special cliar- 
acteristics, or being adapted for special works. The one are 
long stretches; the other, crowded moments, turning-points, 
or hinges. It does not appear that apocalyptic prophecy has 
made it ours to know these, since all schemes of chronology 
of unfulfilled prophecy have broken down when tested. The 
“when” and to a large extent the “ how” remain still in the 
closed hand of God. But curiosity is checked by Christ, in 
order that diligence may be stimulated. 

There isa connection, though not of the kind they imagined, 
between the promised Spirit and the kingdom ; and it is this, 
that the apostles shall receive power when the Spirit comes 
upon them; and as power is the measure of duty, they shall 
become witnesses of the King, and thus establish the king- 
dom. The words are the program of the task of the Church 
till the coming of the Lord. They are his own divine and 
parting revelation of the source of power, the use of power, 
the means of furthering his kingdom, and the boundless boun- 
daries of it. What is the Church’s power? Nothing but the 
possession of Christ’s spirit. What is the Church’s function? 
To be his witnesses, 

What is the Divine order of progression in the discharge 
of that task? In widening circles, with Calvary for the cen- 
ter, the testimony. is to fill Jerusalem, then to pass to half- 
heathén Samaria, and then the compass is opened out sud- 
denly, and swept round so as to include those “ uttermost 
bounds of the earth,” which had been of old given to the 
anointed King in Zion as his possession. These great words 
not only lay down the law for the Church through her whole 
course, but supply the framework for this book, which goes 
on to tell how the command was obeyed, in the order in which 
it was given. It therefore closes abruptly; for the last part 
of the injunction was but approximately fulfilled by Paul’s 
unhindered preaching at Rome, and is being slowly discharged 
now. The history of an unfinished task can only be a frag- 
ment ; and Luke’s ending has, as it were, left blank pages in 
his manuscript, on which after generations are to write the 
story of what other apostles have done for Christ, and Christ 
donethrough them. The account here given of Christ’s part- 
ing words substantially corresponds with Matthew’s, 

The stupendous fact of the ascension is told in one verse. 
These were two stages in the ascension: the first, that up- 
ward movement; the second, the reception into the cloud, 
which hid him from wistful eyes. The former is described 
here by two words, “taken up’: (v. 2).; or, more properly, 
“received up” (Rev. Ver.); “taken up” (v. 9),—a different 
word from the former, and describing the beginning of the 
process, almost equivalent to “lifted” and “ going” (vs. 10, 
‘11). Thus in one aspect the ascension was God’s work; in 
another, it was Christ’s own, just as the resurrection is some- 
times spoken of as God’s raising him, and sometimes as his 
rising.by his own act. In the Gospel, Luke uses still another 
word, “ was borne upwards,” which expresses the slow, calm, 
upward movement, and traces it to God’s power. 

How unlike the circumstances of the rapture of Elijah, 
which has sometimes been alleged as the original, from which 
the legend of the ascension was derived! No chariot of fire 
is needed here; for this is not merely a mortal body being 
swept up to a sphere not native to it, but the return of the 
Son of God to “his own calm home, his habitation from eter- 
nity.” His outstretched hands drop the dew of his blessing 
on the little company; and so he floats upward, his own will 
and inherent energy the chariot which bears him, and calmly 
“leaves the world, and goes unto the Father.” The disciples 
saw him slowly rise, and how long they gazed we cannot tell, 
but the implication is that the time was considerable. Elisha’s 
power of seeing Elijah as he went up was the sign of his re- 
ceiving the-elder son’s two shares of his master’s spirit. Was 
there any reference to that in these eleven’s beholding their 
Lord as he went from them ? 

The second stage is, “A cloud received him out of their 
sight.” We can scarcely fail to connect this “cloud” with 
the symbol of the divine presence which guided Israel in the 
desert, and dwelt above the mercy seat, nor with that “bright 
cloud” which came down on the mountain of transfiguration. 
When this elder brother came back, while “he was yet a 
great way off, his father saw him, and ran, and fell,on his 
neck, and kissed him.” It was fitting and needful for the 





How slow | 


work of witne-sing, that the eleven should see the beginning 
of the ascension; it was fitting that, not distance in space, 
but the interposition of the clond, should veil the end, and 
| that the veil should hint at his entrance into “the glory 
which he had before the world was.” 

How true to nature is that gazing “stedfastly into heaven” 
, after gazing was useless! So we look at the spot on the 
| horizon where the last gleam of a sail that bears away dear 
| ones has faded. There were two angels in dazzling robes at 
| the sepulcher, and here were two on Olivet, clothed in 
| purity, the first fruits of the new bonds linking earth and 
| heaven which are woven by the ascension. Their question is 
a singular echo of that which they had asked of the mourners 
at the grave: “ Why seek ye the living among the dead?” 
|“ Why stand ye gazing up into heaven?” 





Their message 
in like manner echoes that other: “He is not here, but is 


shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go into 
heaven.” 

Note the significant use of the name “ Jesus,”—the name 
that speaks of his humanity, with all its tenderness and brother- 
hood. Note the triple recurrence of “heaven.” Note the 
emphasis laid on the parallel between the manner of depar- 
ture and of return: “so,”~“in like manner;” that is, in 
clouds (Rev. 1: 7), corporeally, visibly. Note that they are 
not told that they shall see the return, as they have seen the 
ascension. The angels’ message was not to make them know 
the times and seasons, but to turn them from vain gazing into 
un empty heaven to strenuous work and to triumphant hope. 
For the disciples and for us the ascension is the close of the 
resurrection, attesting Christ’s divine nature and the accept- 
ance by the Father of his finished work, It is for all ages 
the foundation of hopes great beyond speech. Our nature is 
taken up to the throne. Miseries and mysteries remain, but 
“we see Jesus, .. crowned with glory and honor,” and despair 
for ourselves or for man issin. That parting on Olivet can- 
not be the end. Such a leave-taking is the prophecy of 
reunion and inseparable participation in his glory. The ser- 
vants’ task is to be his witnesses till he returns, having re- 
ceived the kingdom. Memory and hope coalesce. He has 
gone up on high. He will come again. Therefore let us 
think of him as that little band did when they returned to 
the city with great joy, though they had gone out twelve, 
and éame back eleven; and let us take heed that we obey the 
parting injunctions as lovingly as we have often kept the final 
instructions of dear ones leaving usforatime. — 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


ALIVE, DEAD, RISEN, ASCENDED, BUT STILL THE SAME JESUS. 


What we call dying is among the lesser human experien- 
ces. .Second birth, resurrection, ascension, are all greater. 
After the resurrection he was the same Jesus in purposes, 
ends to be accomplished, devotion to his work, and love of 
friends. After ascension, he is still the same Jesus. He 
works at the same ends, rises to welcome Stephen, talks with 
John, sends messages to the churches, prepares a place for 
those who love him, and seems to have no other work or con- 
cern in the universe but the salvation of men. He is the 
same Jesus, 

Between the resurrection and the ascension he gives ‘many 
infallible proofs of his reality, recovers and revives the scat- 
tered disciples, provides for the reception of the Holy Ghost, 
the carrying of the gospel to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
ascends from them in plain sight, and promises a return. 
There are not two worlds. There are different rooms in the 
same mansion. The doorway is narrow and dark, perhaps, 
but we quickly step from one to the other. We are now in 
the vestibule, not great, brilliant, nor much inhabited. It is 
only an approath. Inside is warmth, light, art, life, home, 
love. . ' 

Christ will come again. The paths trodden by his weary 
feet are dear to him. We may make his coming sooner. We 
may be “in all holy living and godliness looking for and ear- 
nestly desiring the coming of the day of God” (2 Peter 3: 
11, 12). 

At first there was no beauty in the Son of man that we de- 
sired, but the last we see. of his is in radiant glory. We no 
more go wailing over the éarth, bowed down in despair, say- 
ing, “ They havedaken away my Lord,” but with faces fronting 
the skies lighted with his glory, and saying, “ Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus, Come quickly.” 

We are not bodies into which spirits have been infused, 
but spirits that have been clothed upon with bodies, and we 
shall be spirits when unclothed of them. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The former treatise J made (v.1). In any new beginning of, 
study or work, it is important to have in mind what has 
been done before in the same line. No one can learn or do 
to advantage, unless he avails himself of what others hate 
learned and done before him. Any other plan would utterly 
forbid progress. The world would be full of new begin- 
nings—and nothing else. He who would study the New 
Testament wisely, must know what the Old Testament has 
disclosed. He who would get good frbm the Book of Acts 
must have in mind at the start the facts and teachings of the 
former treatise by the same author: “The Gospel according 
to Luke.” : 

Jesus began both to do and to teach, After all that has been 
done before our day, we have a new beginning to make ; and 
at the best we shall not do all that is to be done in our sphere 
of work. Even Jesus, who said of his own earthly mission of 
trial and sacrifice, “It is finished,” only “began both to do 
and to teach” in the world’s sphere of Christian influence and 





‘ risen.” “This Jesus which is taken up from you into heaven, 






endeavor. He is still carrying forward that work; and h¢ has 
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left much of it for us todo. The world sees as yet only the 
beginning of good from the life and the death of Jesus. There 
are yet better things in store from him and for him. 

He charged them .. . to wait for the promise of the Father, 
which, said he, ye heard from me (v. 4). Thereis no way 
in which a child of God can better please his Father than 
by waiting patiently and trdstfully for a promise to be ful- 
filled. To be willing to wait a parent’s time for a prom- 
ised gift or attention, shows a lovely spirit in any child, 
To fret, and chafe, and seem to doubt, because a parent’s 
promise is not yet made good, grieves a parent’s heart, and 
shows a lack of a loving spirit in the child. And the best 
promises of God have to be waited for. When we are sore 
tried and tempted, when others fail us, when we are sur- 
prised and disappointed at the course things are taking, when 
our prayers seem unanswered or denied, when our best work 
seems a failure,—then it is for us to wait for the promise of the 
Father which we have heard. “ Ye have need of patience, that, 
having done the will of God, ye may receive the promise.” 

They ... asked,... Lord, dost thou at this time? .. . He said, 
... It is not for you to know (vs. 6,7). It is enough for us to 
know, in some things, that we are not to know. It would 
have been very easy for Jesus at this time to tell his dis- 
ciples plainly that he was not to remain with them. That 
would have answered their question. But he chose to teli 
_ them that he should not tell them. And if Jesus was not 
ready to answer such a question when it was asked of him by 
his chosen ‘disciples, shall we wonder that there are some 
things in God’s dealings with us, and with those about us, which 
we can get no present light on? Just so surely as we are 
Christ’s disciples, the answer to many of our puzzling questions 
will be, from him, “ It is not for you to know.” And that is 
enongh for us to know—now. : 

Why stand ye looking into heaven? this Jesus . . . shall so 
come... as ye beheld him going (v.11). Well, why shouldn’t 
a Christian stand looking into heaven; isn’t that the best 
business possible for him? If Jesus is coming again from 
heaven, why shouldn’t we stand and watch for his appearing? 
The reason is, that Jesus has steady work for every disciple 
of his; and he wants that work attended to. We are neither 
to stand looking back at Calvary, nor stand looking up into 
heaven. We are to have our eyes on our work, and our 
hands at our work, and our hearts in our work—for our absent 
Lord. Then when our Lord comes again, as he promises to 
come, he will find us so doing: and that is the way he will 
want to find us. . 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
' BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Begin by reviewing the appearances of the Lord to his 
disciples after his resurrection. This ought not to be difficult 
if the teacher dealt with them well in the lesspns on the life 
of Christ. In fact, this appearance to them on the Mount of 
Olives was the eleventh. Call the attention of the class to 
the fact that the disciples still thought that their Master was 
soon to establish an earthly kingdom in Jerusalem, and this 
led them to ask the question in verse 6. But he had better 
things in store for them than the mere re-establishment of an 
earthly kingdom; for his plan was the conquering of the 
world for his spiritual kingdom, and the total renewal of so- 
ciety the world over. To this he desires to lead their 
thoughts. But this was not the time to tell them about his 
plans; for that was to be the work of the Holy Spirit, who 
had not yet come in power. So the Lord put them off with 
the answer that you will find in verse 7. 
farther. 

This consists in bringing out a promise: “ Ye shall receive 
power.” This was what they most needed in the work to 
which they were to be sent; for, in the first place, they 
themselves were weak, not being fully consecrated to the 
Master’s work as yet, but having many earthly and selfish 
thoughts about their own advancement. Then they were 
not men of position or earthly influence, being fishermen and 
men from the humbler walks of life. Compared with chief 
priest and high-priest, they were mere nobodies; and yet the 
work before them was a tremendous one. This work was 
none other than to begin to evangelize the whole world, 
which was still for the most part given over to idolatry and 
wickedness, , They had arrayed against them all ihe power 
of the Jewish ecclesiastics, and all the still more formidable 
power of the Roman Government, which was sure to per- 
secute them when it saw that Christianity was to overthrow 
the system of idolatry that it had so long believed in. Surely 
for such a work as this they needed power. 

Now we still have a part of this great work to accomplish ; 
for there are still heathen nations that are not willing to 
receive the truth of Christ, while they are only too willing to 
put to death those who try to enlighten them. The day of 
martyrdom is not yet past, and, before the world becomes 
truly Christian, there will be many who will have to lay 
down their lives for the sake of Jesus. To do this will 
require a divine power resting on men, so that they shall not 
count their lives dear unto themselves, but be ready to 


Now go on a step 





| ference. 


die for his name’s sake. But this power God is ready to pour 
out on all his disciples as soon as they are willing to wait 
and ask for it. Alas, how few prayers there are offered for 
power of this kind? Did you ever hear of a man in these 
days who was willing to pray, “O God, make me willing to 
die for thy sake”? ‘There are plenty of prayers for ability 
to live, but how few for the ability to die! 

But there is more than a promise in this lesson. There is 
also a parting spoken of. The time had come for Jesus 
to leave those with whom he had lived for three years. His 
work on earth had come to an end. And now, as they were 
talking with him, suddenly they saw him begin to ascend. 
Higher and higher he rose, till at last a cloud received him 
out of their sight. This was a very different parting from 
that on Calvary, that had torn their hearts; for somehow 
they knew it was right for him thus to go to that place 
whence he had come. Instead of finding them weeping at 
this separation, we find them filled with joy, as they were in 
the temple; for now, though they were separated from him, 
they thought of him, not as dead, but as living; and this 
buoyed up their spirits. And now another wonderful thing 
happened. As they stood gazing up into heaven, to see if 
they could not catch a further glimpse of their beloved Lord, 
they were conscious that they were not alone. Two strangers 
stood beside them, clothed in purest white. And as they 
turned to look at these two visitors, they heard them speak. 

When the heavenly visitors had finished what they had to 
say, the qpostles realized that they had received a glorious 
promise. This same Jesus, who had just left them, was one 
day to return to this earth as they had seen him go. 
he had been here, despised ‘and rejected of men ; but one day 
he was to come back, not as he went in this regard. This 
filled their hearts with joy, so that the parting was robbed of 
its bitterness. So, staying themselves with this promise, 
they returned to Jerusaleth as happy as could be, even though 
Jesus was not with them in bodily presence. 

Has this promise been fulfilled as yet? .No. The fulfil- 
ment is yet to come. But all God’s promises are “ yea” 
and “Amen,” and this too will one day be fulfilled. Just 


the promise in Genesis 3:15! But it came to pass in the 
fulness of time. And so it, will be with the promise made on 
Mt. Olivet. What a glad thought for all who love the Lord, 
that he will again come to this poor world, and then will 
be received with joy by those who are his disciples, and will 
be hailed as their true king! The whole of the New Testa- 
ment is full of promises or references to this second coming 
of the blessed Lord ; and though many now deny that these 
promises are literally to be fulfilled, that will make no dif- 
In his own good time he will suddenly appear with 
thousands of his holy angels, and then the hearts of all who 
have loved his appearing will be filled with joy. But, alas! 
there will also be those whose hearts will be filled with fear ; 
for then he will come, not to suffer for the sins of the world, 
but to reward his servants, and to judge those who have 
refused to have him rule in their hearts and govern their 
lives. Now, if you and I are to take a glorious part in his 
second coming, we must first have him come in our hearts, 
and then his coming in glory will be our triumph ; other- 
wise it will be our shame. If Jesus were to come to-day, 
would it make you glad, or sad? 
New York City. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY. TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Of whose reign did we study in last week’s lesson? We 
have studied of Jesus Christ as he was promised in the olden 
time, and now we come back to the New Testament to learn 
of the times after his life and death on earth. What is the 
name of the book we shall study the rest of this year? It is 
the story of what Jesus’ disciples and friends did after their 
Master left them to work and teach in his name. What do 
we call the third book of the New Testament? (While in 
the primary class, children should learn the names of the 
books of the Bible, especially those of the New Testament. 
They can be taught by recitations in concert, as a frequent 
supplementary exercise. There are various ways of doing 
this; there may be four titles repeated each Sunday until 
learned, then add four more, repeating the previous ones. By 
this or some similar class exercise, and by giving some fact 
with which to associate each name, even young children will 
become familiar, and, when older, can find a text without 
looking for one of the Prophets among’the Epistles, as some 
grown people have been seen todo.) 

Inuke,—It was Luke who wrote this book; he was not one 
of the twelve apostles, and not a Jew, but an earnest Chris- 
tian and a wise scholar. Paul called him “the beloved 
physician;” he was a loving friend to Paul, and they both 
were lovers of Jesus Christ. In Luke’s Gospel he wrote the 
life-story of Jesus, from his birth in Bethlehem to the last 
words he spoke as he left his disciples. Thirty years and 
more after that time, Luke wrote again, and began the Book 





of Acts with the story of our lesson to-day. 


Once’ 


see how long the world had to wait for the fulfilment of 


On Earth Forty Days.—After Jesus rose on that bright 
Easter morning, who saw him that Sabbath day? Were 
they sure it was Jesus who had died? By what.marks did 
they know it was the same Jesus they had seen on the cross? 
He appeared to his friends, called them by name; he blessed 
them, showed the nail-marks and the pierced side; he ate 
with them, walked with them, talked with them, at different 
times and in different places during forty days after he had 
risen from the tomb. 

His Last Words.—The last day came, the last day he would 
be with them on earth. He was in Jerusalem with his dear- 
est friends. He told them to wait there until the promise of 
“the Comforter” should be fulfilled to them. God in the 
Old Testament prophets had said he would send the Holy 
Spirit, and Jesus had repeated it to them the night before he 
suffered. He told them to stay in Jerusalem until the Holy 
Spirit should be given, before many days. 

Ye Shall be my Witnesses.—They were to tell what they 
had seen and known of Jesus, to teach others what he had 
taughtthem. He told them again they should receive power; 
we shall learn how they were made wise and able to teach 
and do wonders in Jesus’ name. , Was it only in Jerusalem 
they were to be witnesses? They were to wait there for the 
promised gift; afterwards they were to preach repentance 
and forgiveness in his name to all nations, beginning from 
Jerusalem. He told them where to be witnesses,—in all 
Judea, Samaria, and to the uttermost, farthest-off part of the 
earth. Did that mean only for those who heard Jesus’ last 
words? Every one who loves or is willing to serve him is 
bidden to be a witness for him; by words and actions, prayers 
and gifts, to spread the story of Jesus the Saviour. We are 
to begin at home, to show our nearest and dearest ones whom 
we are trying to follow and serve; then to others nearest 
home, then far off, until Jesus’ name is known in the corners 
of the earth. And so it should go on as long‘as the earth 
lasts, when the time shall come when all nations serve him. 
Will he give his help and his Spirit to all who so try to bring 
the glad day? Even every child has a share in his last 
promise, no matter how small the offering or how simple the 
prayer; for he has said, “ Lo, I am with you alway.” 

Taken Up.—Jesus walked with them as he talked, and led 
them over the same path they knew so wellguntil they ap- 
proached Bethany. Then he lifted his hands and blessed 
them ; as they looked he began to rise above them; up, up 
he rose in the air, shining clouds above him, clouds around 
him and benegth, until he was hidden from their sight, 
while they looked and wondered. 

Into Heaven.—Can you think of the music and gladness 
when all the saints and angels welcomed Jesus back? The 
work of saving a world was done, and he sat down at the right 
hand of God the Father. How the chorus must have sounded 
as he entered! Did they sing, “Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates, and let the King of glory in”? In all the delight, 
Jesus had a thought of the wondering men he left standing 
near Bethany. He never forgets one earthly care or anxious 
thought in the heart of a true child of his. The apostlessaw 
standing by them two men in white garments; for Jesus had 
sent angel messengers. The sound of his voice had scarcely 
left the ears of the apostles awhile before, yet how quickly he 
sent another promise that made them worship him! Would 
not those angel servants rather have stayed with him in glory 
than to have left the joy of heaven to come to a few lonely 
menonearth? It was their delight to do his will, and carry 
comfort to those whose beloved guide and teacher had been 
taken away. So we may be sure of Jesus’ presence and spirit 
in*the heart of every one of his children when they are be- 
reaved of loved ones. 

Another Promise.—The angels knew the waiting, watching 
ones, “ Ye men of Galilee,” they said, “ why stand ye look- 
ing into heaven?” Could they ever doubt where Jesus had 
gone? The angels told them, “This same Jesus, which was 
received up from you into heaven, shall so come in like man- 
ner as ye beheld him going into heaven.” 
again, and come in glory! 


Jesus to me 

Then the apostles knew that the 

sight of his going was a picture of the way he should come 

again some day, some time. They obeyed as well as wor- 

shiped; for they went back to Jerusalem, and there they 

praised and prayed together, waiting as he had said. 
Louisville, Ky. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


1, “Tue Former Treatise” (vs. 1,2).—Why is the title 
of this book in the original, “ Acts of Apostles,” more fitting 
than the title as translated? What is “the former treatise?” 
(Luke 1: 1-4.) What historical evidence is there that Luke 
wrote Acts? What evidence from the writings of Paul? 
(Philemon 24; Col. 4:14; 2 Tim. 4:11.), What evidence 
from the accounts of diseases? (Acts 3:7; 12:23; 13:11; 
28:8.) What evidence from the Greek words and phrase- 
ology? What is to be concluded from the writer’s use, in 





certain portions, of the pronoun “we”? (Acts 16: 10-17; 
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20 : 5-38; 21: 1-18; 27; 28.) Why may Luke have accom- 
panied Paul in his journeys? (Philemon 9; Col.4:14) To 
what other persons has ‘the authorship of the Acts been 
assigned? (Rom. 16: 21; Acts 15:40; 2Cor.8:25.) What 
reasons are there for ‘thinking that the book was written not 
later than A.D. 66? How did Luke learn the facts recorded 
in his Gospel? (Luke 1: 2.) How those recorded in the Acts? 
What is known of Theophilus? (Luke 1: 3.) If the Gospel 
tells what Christ “ began,” in what sense does the Acts tell 
what Christ finished? How was Christ’s work completed at 
his ascension, and how mot? (John 19: 28, 30.) What sig- 
nificance attaches to the order of verbs in “to do and to 
teach”? How full an account of the ascension does Luke’s 
Gospel give? (Luke 24: 50-52.) What were the “ command- 
ments” of verse 2? (Matt. 28:19, 20.) What two state- 
ments in verse 2 dignify the theme of the Acts? 

2. THe PREPARATION (vs, 3, 4).—What were some of the 
“infallible proofs” given to strengthen the faith of the apo: 
tles? (Luke 24: 39,43; John 20: 27; 21:13.) Why was 
not Christ ‘seen of them’’ continuously through the forty 
days? How many appearances are recorded? What were 
these “things pertaining to the kingdom of God”? (Matt. 
28: 20; Mark 16:16; Luke 24: 45-49; John 20:21.) Why 
would these things be the most helpful to them in their 
approaching loneliness? “ Assembled together with them” 
—where? (Mait. 28:16; Luke 24: 50.) Why was it best 
that the apostles should go forth from one center? (Isa. 2: 3.) 
Why was it best that they should “ wait for the promise,” 
and not receive it at once? (Jas.1:3,4.) In what words 
had Christ made this promise? (John 14 : 16, 26; 15: 26; 
16: 7.) 

8, Tue Promise (v. 5).—What had John prophesied in 
regard to Christ’s baptism? (Matt.3:11.) Why was this 
baptism postponed until after Christ had left them? How 
did it differ*f-om the event of John 20:22? What does 
the inflowing of the Holy Spirit do, that it may be called a 
baptism? With what feelings must the disciples have re- 
ceived this promise? How “many days hence” ? 

4, Tue Time (vs. 6,7).—‘* When they were come together” 
—where? (v.12.) What sort of kingdom only could they 
expect to see “restored”? (Luke 24:21; John6:15.) What 
change in the apostles’ opinions took place soon? (Acts 2: 
88, 39.) What caused the change? How far is Christianity 
to expect a temporal sovereignty, and how far not? (Matt. 
5:11,15.) Why was it best for the apostles that they should 
not know “times or seasons”? Why best*for us? (Matt. 
24: 44. How should the thought that these are “in his own 
power” be a comfort to us? (Gen. 18 : 25.) 

5. Piace (v. 8).—How is the “ power” of verse 8 different 
- from the “ power” of verse7? What kind of power is given 
by the presence of the Holy Ghost? (Luke 21:15, 19; John 
14:26; 16:8.) What various powers are required, to be a 
successful witness? (Matt. 10 : 5-23.) How does verse 8 
summarize the course of gospel preaching and of the Acts? 
(Acts 8:1; 8:5; 28:14.) What will happen when “the 
uttermost part of the earth” is actually reached? How soon 
may that be? 

6. Ascension (v. 9).—Why were those fitting words to be 
spoken last? What was Christ’s last act? (Luke 24: 51.) 
How many were present ? (Mark 16:14,19.) How does the 
simplicity of language here tend to prove its truth? How 
does the character of the writer? of the witnesses? How 
does later histury ? What was Christ’s next appearance after 
the ascension? (1 Cor. 15:8.) Why is it “ was taken up,” 
instead of “rose”? What picture has your mind of that 
“cloud”? On what day did all this take place? At wiftt 
place? (Luke 24: 50; Acts 1: 12.) 

7. Comrort (vs. 10, 11).—What various feelings inspired 
the stedfast look of the apostles? What were these “ men”? 
(comp. Acts 10 : 30 with 11:13; Mark 16:5; Luke 24: 4.) 
Why were the apostles called “ ye men of Galilee”? What 
harm may come from “ gazing up into heaven” after our lost 
oneg? How may we make our sense of loss contribute to our 
strength? What manner of life treats religion as if Christ 
were still in the heavens? 
turn? (Matt. 24 : 30, 31.) 
with his ascension ? 

8. Tue Return (v. 12).—Where is the mount of Olives? 
What is the length of the Sabbath day’s journey? What 
accounts for the “joy” mentioned in Luke 24:52? What 
other feelings must have mingled with this joy? What must 
chiefly have consoled the disciples for the loss of Christ's 
visible presence ? 


How, and when, is Christ to re- 
How is this “in like manner” 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, Who wrote the Acts? 2. For whom did he write it? 
8. What is told about in the Acts? 4. What does the first 
part of the first chapter of the Acts tell about? 5. Where 
did the ascension take place? 6. Before whom? 7. How 
long after Christ’s resurrection? 8. What did Christ prom. | 
ise his disciples as he was leavingthem? 9. What happened 
then? (golden text.) 10. What comfort did the angels give 
them? 11. How is Christ coming back all the time? 
12. When will be his great return ? 


Mini 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. ‘ 





POWER TO BE WITNESSES 


| LANNED FATHER. 


ROMISED BY TME SON. 
| ROVIDED SPIRIT. 
| 





YE SHALL RECEIVE POWER. 











HIS PARTING PROMISES. 


| 

| 

| BE WITH YOU ALWAY. | 
SEND THE SPIRIT. 
COME AGAIN TO YOU. | 

| 

| 

| 








WHO WILL BE AN APOSTLE? 
[For answer, erase the three lines. ] 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Our Lord is risen from the dead.” 

“Oh for a shout of sacred joy.” 

“ Jesus, hail, enthroned in glory.” 

‘* See, the conqueror mounts in triumph!” 

“Thou art gone up on high.” 

** Praise him, praise him, Jesus our blessed Redeemer ! ” 
“He is coming, the Man of sorrows.” 

“On that bright and gélden morning.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The absent Saviour isa present Saviour. This is the teach- 
ing of this lesson. 

Disciples of Jesus are to work and to wait as in his sight, 
while he is away from them, and as in expectation of his 
return. He who died for us lives for'us. He who was with 
us here is away from us now, and yet not wholly away from 
us. He is coming back again, and he would have us busy 
meanwhile, so-that he can find us busy then. 

What Christ is to do we know not now, but we shall know 
hereafter. What we are to do is made plain to us. We are 
to receive the power from on high that he has provided for 
us, and we are to use that power in the spread of his gospel, 
and in the doing of his work. 

He who denies that Jesus is to come again, denies that 
which ‘was declared by himself while he was here, and by the 
angels who spoke for him when he was received up into 
heaven. He whospends his time looking for Christ’s coming 
again, is doing what the disciples of Jesus were distinctly 
commanded not to do, Jesus is to come back here; but we 
are not to concern ourselves with that fact, so much as 
with the work that he has set for us to do, and that he wants 
to find us at when he does come back. 


ADDED POINTS. 


One revelation of God’s love is an earnest of other reveia- 
tions to come. God never does his last thing for his loved 
ones. F 

The Holy Spirit represents our Lord Jesus as the teacher 
and gifide of his disciples. 

Until we are prepared from God for his work, we are un- 
able to work for God among our fellows. 

Waiting may be God’s best work for us; but we must be 
sure that we are waiting as and where God has told us to wait. 

There is many a thing which we want to know that God does 
not want us to know yet. 

We have the whole world before us as a field of work; but 
we cannot occupy all that field. The question for us is, 
What part of the world are we to do Christ’s work in? 

The greatest treasures of the universe are in or beyond the 
clouds. 

How tempting it is to be cloud-gazing! But we have our 
work to do below the clouds, and that work demands our 
attention. 

As Jesus was tuken up into heaven from the sight of his 
disciples, so he is to come out of heaven into the sight of his 
disciples. So far we have the word of a heavenly messenger, 
who spoke by authority. Beyond that is mere guessing. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


3 
THE “ADULT DEPARTMENT” OF THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

Among the permanent questions in the history of the 
Sunday-school have been those concerning adult mem- 
bership. What methods to adopt for interesting adults 
in Bible study; by what means to dispel the modern 
notion of young people that they are too old to attend 





Boston, Mass. 


ance is not the Pauline mode of putting away childish 
things; what, on the contrary, may inspire in men and 
women an appreciation of the Sunday-school opportu- 
nity, and create a strong liking for its regular duties and 
worship; how to hasten the day of the realized ideal, 
“all the children at church, and all the adults at school,” 
—these have been confessedly important questions. 

The result is that in these days few Sunday-schools 
are so poor as not to have one or two adult “‘ Bible- 
classes,” and at least a few young men and women scat- 
tered through the school. Supplemental lessons, normal 
training, preparation to teach as substitutes, often have 
a part in holding these in the school; or again, perhaps 
they are organized as “ busy people’s classes,” the study 
taking the form of (or having as its substitute) lectures, 
and the members of the class being excused from pre- 
paring the lesson rather than lose their attendance. 
This is good so far as it goes; and many schools have 
adult classes that are relatively large, having separate 
class-rooms, and doing excellent work. But how often 
pastors and superintendents long to make this interest 
and influence more sweeping, and to enlist the whole 
band of adults! 

A most notable instance of success in this effort is 
that of the Calvary Baptist Sunday-school of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and its well-tested method is now being fol- 
lowed in a number of city schools,-—eight or ten in that 
same city, where its value is generally conceded. Fol- 
lowing the purpose of the pastor, the Rev. Dr. 8. H. 
Greene, a concerted effort was made, more than three 
years ago, as the record says, for “‘ organizing an adult 
department in connection with our school, and of in- 
teresting our church-membership in the regular and sys- 
tematic study of the Bible.” “For many months prior 
to the reorganization, the question of dividing the school, 
and of taking the older classes into the audience-roomof 
the church, to form an adult department, with separate 
opening and closing exercises, was carefully considered. 
...Was the time ripe for such a move? Should we 
meet with sympathy and encouragement in our effort to 
explode the almost universal impression that the Sun- 
day-school was for children; and that it indicated a cer- 
tain degree of mental weakness for older ones to attend? 
These questions were then asked in all seriousness, but 
the experience of the present shows them to be absurd.” 

The method of reorganization finally found most prac- 
ticable was to elect one superintendent for the whole 
school, who “‘ has charge of all matters of administration, 
presides at all union sessions of the school and at the 
teachers’-meetings, and to him are referred all matters of 
conflict between the various departments.” Three as- 
sistant superintendents have charge of the three depart- 
ments,—one at the head of each,—the adult, the inter- 
mediate, and the ‘primary. Each department also has 
its own chorister and musicians, There are ‘‘ four de- 
partmental assistants ” to these superintendents. Besides 
the secretary, the treasurer, and the librarian for the 
whole school, each class in the adult department has its 
own secretary and treasurer. 

The whole school meets together on “ Anniversary 
Sunday,” and usually at the quarterly review, to 
“strengthen the bond of sympathy between the depart- 
ments, and give to each the opportunity of seeing the 
members of the other three. On such occasions each 
department bears its part in the program, which is suf- 
ficiently diversified to interest all.” Classes are trans- 
ferred on Anniversary Sunday, the children promoted 
from the “advanced primary” being “ presented with 
copies of the Bible, which are to serve as their future 
text-books.” But usually the departments—four, di- 
viding the primary into two—meet in four different 
rooms, and have separate opening and closing exercises, 

“The program in the adult department is very simple. 
The opening exercises, which occupy about twenty-five 
minutes, consist chiefly of chorus singing, a prayer 
(usually by one of the teachers), and a responsive or 
concert reading of the Scripture lesson. The work of 
the teachers then begins, and proceeds without interrup- 
tion from thirty to thirty-five minutes, when a bell is 
struck, indicating that five minutes remain in which to 
bring the discussion to a close antl make the practical 
application. ... Almost immediately, on the second tap 
of the bell, the closing exercises begin. -‘These some- 
times start with a rousing and familiar chorus, but more 
frequently with a selection appropriate to the lesson- 
thought, which is made a special feature, and is sung as 
a solo, duet, or quartet, usually by members of the school, 
after which the briefest announcements are made, a 
closing piece is sung, the school is dismissed, and the 
room is put in order for the morning service.” 
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special care, “and, as the lesson is intelligently discussed 
in the various classes, a review or summary is seldom 
presented from the platform.” How to prevent monotony 
in the exercises, how ‘“‘to avoid even a moment's delay 
at any time during the entire session,” is a chief concern 
of the head of the adult department, Mr. R. Edward 
Earll. _ Half of the school is in this department, or about 
six hundred, the total membership being about twelve 
hundred, having doubled in three years. In a recent 
letter Mr. Earll says: 

“ There are now eight schools in this city organized substan- 
tially on the Calvary plan, and in all the larger schools the 
change is resulting in a marked increase in both the member- 
ship and the average attendance. The movement is also gradu- 
ally spreading to other localities. 

“At Calvary the plan has now been in successful operation 
for more than three years, and, though the novelty has worn 
off, the school continues to increase both in numbers and enthu- 
siasm. The Hamline Methodist Episcopal School was reorgan- 
ized on the new plan a few months ago, and soon showed 
a large gain in average attendance, The plan seems to have 
solved the problem of holdiug the young people, both men and 
women, at the age when they naturally drift away from the 
Sunday-school. We now have more than a hundred and fifty 
young men in our adult department. We still find a desire on 
the part of many to be transferred before they reach the proper 
age; but, feeling that a laxity on this point would result disas- 
trously, we strive to keep the limit for transferring scholars as 
near twenty years as possible. The separate opening and 
closing exercises are also necessary to the successful working 
of the scheme. 

“ From my experience in our own school, and from observa- 
tion of the results in other Washington schools, I am satisfied 
that the plan can be introduced with advantage into any live 
school having a total membership of not less than four hun- 
dred ; or, if there is a live and aggressive church-membership, 
it will succeed in schools of even smaller size.” 


Professor H. M. Hamill, superintendent of the normal 
department of the Illinois Sunday-school Association, 
writes enthusiastically of a visit he paid to this school, 
as a “ most home-like place,” not only in its “ hearty re- 
ception and kindly interest evinced towards all visitors, 
and the earnest spirit pervading the department, so that 
one leaves it with a regret that he cannot remain a mem- 
bers,” but as attracting young men, who become perma- 
nent scholars ‘“‘ because of its congenial surroundings.” 
He believes that in all places where two large rooms 
can be used, as in most of our churches even in small 
cities and towns, this experiment could be successfully 
.made; and he is now organizing such an adult depart- 
ment in his home Sunday-school at Jacksonyille, Illi- 
nois. In his letter he says: 


“T think the most striking feature of Sunday-school work 
noted by me, in my recent long tour with Mr. William Rey- 
nolds, was the Adult Department of the Washifigton Calvary 
Baptist Sunday-school. It was the most signal illustration of 
what we have been talking about and hoping for in all the 
states. The large auditorium of the church was filled by an 
adult department that numbered, on the day I saw it, more 
than five hundred. I saw one class of young men—the rara 
avis in most of our schools—numbering eighty-two. .I do not 
believe these young men could be induced to attend so zealously 
the ordinary school, with its mingling of all ages on the same 
floor and in the same general department work. I went through 
the intermediate and primary departments below, and found 
them full, and seemingly doing splendid work. The fact that 
a great department, working simultaneously above them, dis- 
tinct from them, yet part of the same school, into which they 
may be admitted at twenty years of age, is a constant stimulus 
and incentive to them. Nothing that I have seen has more 
surely or more largely dignified the Sunday-school work and 
worker. 

“One great advantage Sunday-school work here secured 
seemed to me to be in the fact that the teaching, the review of 
the lesson, and indeed al] the exercises of the department, could 
be within the range of the age of those taught. In the general 
school, where all ages are massed, it is imperative upon asuper- 
intendent to keep in touch with the least rather than the great- 
est in age and ability. 

“ Another characteristic that I could not but note was the 
tendency towards original Bible study. I mean the free and 
familiar use of the Bible in the class,—indeed, in this case, the 
almost constant use of it. Putting grown people together 
inevitably fosters better study, like this. 

“TI took pains to observe the effect upon church or preaching 
attendance, and was much gratified to note that it was almost 
the ideal standard towards which we of the West are trying to 
advance,—all the children at church, and all the adults at school. 
The very fact that all are together as parts of the school before 


the preaching service easily insures their attendance upon the | ‘rian Association. 


preaching. The effect of this very successful experiment I saw 
was felt strongly by other schools and churches of Washington. 
Several superintendents of other schools called my special atten- 
tion to it, and seemed to be proud of its success.. The systematic 
and united efforts of the pastor, Dr. Greene, and the officers and 
teachers of the school, have brought it to its present splendid 
condition.” 


part of the effects or “ causes of success” which Mr. Earll 

summarizes as : 

1. The separation by ages, which has made it possible to in- 

troduce into each department an order of exercises adapted to 

the tastes of the individuals of which it is composed. 

2. The stimulus that comes with the prospects of promotion. 

3. The dignity given to Sunday-school work by the presence 

of so many persons in middle life. ° 

4. The opportunity afforded for raising the standard of teach- 
ing. 

s. The division of labor among the officers, resulting from the 
separation of the school into departments. 

6. The effect upon the church-membership, which comes from 
the presence of so many persons who have been strengthened 
by the careful, intelligent, systematic, and long-continued study 
of the Word of God. ‘ 

Or, as the pastor, Dr. Greene, has put it: “I bear 
hearty testimony to the helpfulness of our teachers to 
the pastor. The proper pastoral care of the individual 
in our large city churches has been a great problem, but 
recent developments in the work already indicated have 
offered at least a partial solution. The teacher has become 
an ‘under shepherd’ for the pastor. The scholars, in- 
cluding many church-members, are not only sought out 
and organized in the class, but visited, introduced to each 
other, conversed with on personal duties, looked after in 
absence and sickness, and so made more susceptible to 
the teaching of the Word. The result is that hundreds 
of church-members are practically and thoroughly cared 
for socially and religiously by these royal’ helpers of the 
pastor.” . 

It will thus be seen that the “ Adult Department,” in 
the specific sense of this article, is to be distinguished in 
several respects from the “ Home Department” that has 
been repeatedly described in The Sunday School Times. 
The home department,has been advocated for a score of 
years, and somewhat widely established in the last ten; 
while the adult department, as here outlined, is a method 
of a few years’ trial in a few schools. Among the mem- 
bers of the home department, who are mostly adults, 
there are many children,—kept, like the older people, 
from attending any Sunday-school by distance, dis- 
inclination, or whatever cause; but the adult department 
has a limit, and admits no members under twenty years 
of age. The work of the home department is done at 
many places by individuals or small groups of people, 
at a distance from the Sunday-school building; but the 
study and work of the adult department is done unitedly 
at the school building, and in more or less close connec- 
tion with the other grades or departments of that school. 

The adult department and the home department are not 
antagonistic, therefore, but complemental of each other; 
and no Sunday-school would be too rich that had both, 
however large and strong those departments might be. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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RECENT VOLUMES OF SERMONS* 


It is a noble and masterful face that the reader sees 
on opening the volume entitled Overcoming the World. 
Dr. Edwin Hatch, of whom this book is in large part a 
memorial, was a remarkable man: in natural endow- 
ments, and perhaps even more in that he won a peculiar 
position of leadership ‘among English clergymen of a 
certain type. The “biographical notices” prefixed to 
Dr. Hatch’s sermons make it clear that this position had 
come to full recognition. ‘or thirty years he was actively 
engaged, first in Canada and then in Oxford, not only 
as a preacher, but chiefly as a “reader,” essayist, and 
author. Hisspecialty was church history; but he studied 
and treated it in no narrow fashion, as is indicated by his 
published lectures on biblical Greek. He spent many 
years in. preparing a concordance to the Septuagint, 





* Overcoming the World, and Other Sermons. By the late Edwin 
Hatch, D.D., sometime Reader in Ecclesiastical History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and Rector’of Purleigh. With biographical no- 
tiées, and portrait. 85% inches, cloth, pp. xliii, 336. New York : 
Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.50. 

Sermons. By Howard Crosby. 745 inches, cloth, pp. 247. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, $1.25. 

Sermons. By Frederic Henry Hedge, D.D.,LL.D., author of Reason 
in Religion, etc. % x5 inches, cloth, pp. vi, 341. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

The Lord's Prayer: Being the last eight discourses of James Free- 
man Clarke. 6x4 inches, cloth, pp. 95. Boston: American Uni- 
Price, 0 cents, 

‘Thy Kingdom Come: Ten sermons on the Lord's Prayer. preached 
in King’s Chapel, Boston. By Henry Wilder Foote. 6%4x4% inches, 
cloth, pp. 232. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00. 

Sons of God: Sermons by the Rev. 8. D. McCornell, D.D., Rector 
of 8. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia. 7x5 inches, cloth, pp. 259. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.50, 

Waymarks, 1870-1891: Being discourses, with some account of 
their occasions. By Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D. 74x65 inches, 
cloth, pp. viii, 383. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.75. 

The Conquering Christ, and Other Sermons. By Alexander Mc- 





These results, actually seen by Mr. Hamill, cover a 


Laren, D.D. With portrait. (Preachers of the Age.) 7% x5 inches, 
cloth, pp. vilil_202. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.25. 


which was not finished at the time of his death. Be- 
sides these labors, he contributed very largely to reviews 
and encyclopedias (notably the Britannica). But he was. 
always a preacher, and for years rector of Purleigh. Add 
to this his poetic talent, and his aggressive efforts alike 
as a theologian and an educator, and it will be plain 
enough that Dr. Hatch was no common man. Few 
English theologians commanded so greatly the respect 
and admiration of German scholars. They sawin him 
the representative of a new and better school of English 
thinkers. Naturally enough, such a man was driven into 
controversy. He could not agree with many of the 
Oxford traditions, and conflict was inevitable. All this 
is a matter of history. The great regret of all who ren- 
der tributes to his memory is that he was taken away so 
early, just as his work was beginning to bear fruit. In- 
deed, some may feel that, had he lived longer, he would 
have learned to correct some of the judgments formed 
under the stress of controversy. 
The volume. of sermons, edited by: his brother, con- 
tains twenty-five discourses, arranged in chronological 
order. The title sermon was preached in 1859, when the 
author was in his twenty-fourth year; the last was — 
preached in Westminster Abbey, twenty-nine years 
later, and is based upon the Apostolic Benediction. In 
style and diction the discourses are models. Addressed 
to audiences*so varied, each has yet its own fitness for 
the occasion and the hearers. At all times there is evi- 
denced that profound spiritual earnestness to which his 
friends bear witness. A very touching sermon, one 
revealing the man most fully, is the memorial discourse 
on his brother, who died suddenly in 1877. Some of the 
discourses delivered at Oxford and Westminster Abbey, 
and notably that before the University of Edinburgh, 
present the questions of the day in their deepest signifi- 
cance, and grapple with them in noble Christian faith 
and faithfulness. Sermon VI. maintains the erroneous 
view of “flesh”? which Dr. Hateh has advocated else- 
where. It is strange that one who furnished such a 
valuable contribution to biblical Greek could not over- 
come the traditional Anglican view in regard to this 
Pauline term. The ethical sense of “ flesh” is so fully 
recognized on the Continent that Dr. Hatch must have 
been aware of the slender foundation for the quasi- 
Platonic sense he accepts, especially as he was an au- 
thority in regard to the influence of Greek philosophy 
upon Christianity. 

The work of Dr. Hatch was, in many respects, that of 
a pioneer. He did not complete his labors; he rather 
showed the way. He did all this at great odds, and it 
is not fair to forget the fact. He is one of those to whom 
his own words are applicable: “ When they were living, 
we saw their faults as well as their merits, and we steeled 
ourselves against the influence of their merits because of 
their faults. But when they are dead, their merits rather 
than their faults come into prominence. It is the light, 
and not the shadow, that strikes our notice and impresses 
itself upon our souls” (pp. 119, 120). 


Dr. Howard Crosby, whose splendid courage and prac- 
tical patriotism made him so well known, was one of the 
most faithful pastors and preachers in the city of New 
York. His place there has not yet been filled, either in 
the pulpit or in the wider room he occupied in civi¢ 
reforms. Though a professor in his earlier life, and not 
trained for the ministry, he became, from his interest in 
the New York Young Men’s Christian Association, a 
public preacher of the gospel before he was licensed, 
and a doctor of divinity before he was ordained. His 
ministrations at the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
continued for twenty-seven years, during which he was 
actively engaged in a multitude of other labors, includ- 
ing the revision of the New Testament. The ordinary 
discourses of this busy man are fairly represented in the 
volume recently published. It contains twenty-two ser- 
mons, all but one of about the same length, owing to the 
author’s habits of preparation. The exception is a dis- 
course upon a themé which Dr. Crosby could not handle 
briefly ; namely, “ The Christian’s Attitude in a Wicked 
City.” One cannot fail to be struck by the simplicity 
and directness of these sermons, and their appropriate- 
ness for the audience addressed. Occasionally there are 
indications of controversies outside the parish ; now and 
then an exegetical statement that some would call 
erratic; but they are all sermons, sermons for Dr. 
Crosby’s own people, whose needs and sorrows were 
familiar to him. The last discourse preached by Dr. 
Crosby (March 15, 1891) closes the volume. Here the 
true Pauline distinction between “flesh”? and “ spirit” 
is clearly set forth, and the whole tone is that of joyous 
earnest evangelical living. These are the last words: 





“They who try to walk after the law find it very hard 
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and unsatisfactory, but they who walk after the Spirit 
find the fulfilling of the righteousness of the law their 
highest joy. And it is that fulfilling which glorifies God, | 
and convinces our fellow-men of God’s truth.” 

A third volume of sermons presents another type of 
religious thought. The late Dr. F. H. Hedge was nomi- 
nally a Unitarian, but seems to have placed more em- 
phasis upon the creedlessness than upon the positive 
beliefs of those with whom he was thus associated. The 
discourses, twenty-four in number, collected for publica- 
tion since his death, are highly spiritual in tone, contain 
much positive truth, and have far more literary finish 
than those of Dr. Crosby. Both in style and in artistic 
construction they are of a high order, and there is abun- 
dant practical earnestness throughout. The range of 
topics is wide, and the treatment always thoughtful. 
Dr. Hedge insists upon the conception of the immanence 
of God, and apparently accepts the historical truthful- 
ness of the Gospels and of the New Testament in general. 
While he recognizes the good in all religious bodies, 
especially in the discourse entitled ‘The Broad Church,” 
he perhaps fails to see how much of what he himself ad- 

" vocates, as if it were a corrective of previous and prevalent 
forms of belief, has always been present in historical 
Christianity. Dr. Hedge’s exegesis is often mystical. 

Among the most interesting discourses are those entitled 
“ Authority and Scribes,” “Nothing to Draw With,” 
“The Religion of the Resurrection,” and ‘‘ The Com- 
forter;” though there are others which are full of prac- 
tical wisdom, and give evidence of the pulpit power of 
the author. The closing sermon on “‘ The Future Life,” 
despite some misconceptions of the views of others, is a 
vivid picture of the better conceptions of the life to come. 

The Lord’s Prayer has been commented upon in public 
discourse by two preachers, now deceased, both of them 
Unitarians; and their sermons have been published in 
neat volumes. The smaller and briefer collection is by 
Dr. James Freeman Clarke. The discourses, eight in 
number, were the last he delivered, and present him at 
his best. He rejects the concluding doxology, and gives 
some interesting facts in regard to the early doxologies, 
to prove that the doxology to the Lord’s Prayer, as the 
earliest, contains no Trinitarian allusion. Naturally he 
objects to the emendation of the Revised Version, “ de- 
liver us from the evil one.”’ Accepting the fict of sin, 
the author opposes as inadequate the views of forgiveness 
by “the way of superstition, the way of ritual, and the 
way of dogma.” Earnest and practical Dr. Clarke’s dis- 
courses necessarily are. 

The other volume on the Lord’s Prayer is made up of 
sermons by the Rev. H. W. Foote, who preached in 
King’s Chapel, Boston. It is larger, fuller, and more 
poetic, than that of Dr, Clarke. One may detect in the 
discourses a certain flavor from the peculiar service of 
King’s Chapel. Mr. Foote develops more fully the idea 
of forgiveness, giving one sermon on the divine side, and 
another on the human side, He too rejects, or rather 
ignores, the doxology, but regards “the evil one” as 
adapted to the language of the time. The evangelical 
view of redemption is spoken of in a way which is 

justifiable, were that indeed the evangelical view of re- 
demption. 

All three volumes represent the better, more positive, 
and more spiritual, phases of Unitarianism. All three 
preachers are dead. It is to be hoped that they will 
have successors to represent even more adequately their 
spiritual tendencies. 

The step from these volumes to the next is not so long 
as it might seem. Dr. McConnell of Philadelphia, an 
Episcopal rector, has the habit of saying in his sermons 
many things that remind one of James Freeman Clarke. 
A believer in the Trinity, a good “ churchman,” he does 
assail prevalent orthodoxy, or what passes as such, with 
even more vehcmence than the polished Boston Uni- 
tarians. Probably, because it is closer to him, he sees 
its faults more clearly,—all the more from his early Cal- 
vinistic training. There is a robustness, a vigor, a 
directness, a courage withal, in Dr. McConnell’s utter- 

ances, that must command attention. He seems to feel 
himself burdened with one message: “ Let the Christian 
Church, the body of Christ, find out her duty to-day, her 
proper belief to-day ; let her readjust her theology, her 
ritual, her ethics.” It is this message which runs 
through the volume entitled Sons of God. The first and 
last discourses of the series are practically protests 
against the Augustinian anthropology; the longest ser- 
mon in the volume, “Old and New,” is a passionate plea 
for progress, because the Holy Spirit dwells in the 
Church, and also a polemic against those views away 


always, the ‘discourses must siartle, if they do not con- 
vince. Along certain lines the thought sounds like that 
of a modern scientist, but there is soon a correcting 
statement showing the strong theistic basis of convic- 
tion. For souls seeking rest the volume cannot be 
recommended. Perhaps even the author may one day 
find more truth in what he now so sharply criticises. 
Dr. McConnell’s strength is evidently in the line he has 
chosen ; for theology, or even exegesis, he seems to have 
no special taste or gift. 

The relation between the thought of the past and the 
problems of the present age is much more adequately 
conceived and stated by Bishop Potter in the volume 
entitled Waymarks. ,His purpose in publishing the 
book seems to have been to vindicate the synthesis of 
individualism and institutionalism, as that synthesis 
finds expression in the present life of the church of 
which he is an honored representative. The discourses 
are “occasional,” delivered at times and places when 
and where there was an opportunity to set forth the 
wider aspects of Christianity. The period including the 
discourses is 1870-91, as the full title indicates. As 
the volume forms a rhetorical chart of Dr. Potter’s epis- 
copate, to each sermon is prefixed a page or two of ex- 
planation respecting the occasion and circumstances. 
How varied these were will readily be shown. The first 
two were delivered at Lehigh University, and add to the 
discussion of educational themes a tribute to Judge 
Packer, its founder. Two more belong to the sad period 
of the assassination and death of President Garfield. 
Two memorial discourses follow, on New York mer- 
chants, John David Wolfe and Adam Norris. The re- 
maining sermons, fifteen in number, are more closely 
related to ecclesiastical topics and occasions, Probably 
the most interesting one, in view of events and discus- 
sions that preceded it, is the last one, “ Mission and 
Commission,” preached at the consecration of the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks as bishop of Massachusetts, The style 
of the sermons is, of course, attractive. The judgments 
expressed are’ mature and candid, The worthy bishop 
may himself be well regarded as a “ waymark” in the 
history of the Episcopal Church in this country. 

Dr, Alexander McLaren’s fame as a preacher is estab- 
lished. Another volume of his discourses has appeared 
in the series called Preachers of the Age. Here too, as 
in the case of Dr. Hatch, the preacher’s portrait is placed 
at the front of the book. An earnest, kindly, thought- 
ful face it presents. The sermons are fourteen in num- 
ber, and seem to be selected from the ordinary pulpit 
ministrations of Dr. McLaren. Few preachers of this 
age are more biblical than he. Everywhere the reader 
may find indications of thorough exegetical preparation. 
But there is no pedantry, no narrowing isolation of the 
text, no allegorical twist of the meaning. Decided in 
his convictions, the preacher has no unnecessarily po- 
lemic utterances. Clear in his evangelical thinking, he 
still sees what is useful in the thought of those who differ 
from him, ‘bhese sermons have a definite doctrinal 
basis, often a positive doctrinal message. Indeed, they 
are more “ objective” in their presentation of truth than 
most discourses of the day. But they always have their 
subjective application. Few preachers in England to-day 
combine so many excellent homiletical qualities as Dr. 
McLaren, and the Christian head and heart alike find satis- 
faction in his utterances. It is unnecessary to give any 
detailed account of the discourses. They have not been 
selected to form a unity, but rather to give specimens of 
the author’s sermons. The title discourse, which has 
two texts, one from the story of John’s first following of 
Jesus, and the other from the Apocalypse, sets forth the 
conquerirg Christ revealed in the Apocalypse as “the 
slain Lamb, the enthroned Lamb, the Shepherd Lamb, 
and the Warrior Lamb.” 

Of these eight volumes the last is the best, though the 
first is the most scholarly. Dr. McLaren’s seems to bring 
the reader closer to Christ and to the Bible than any of 
the others, excellent as most of them are. 


———_4_____ = 


A philosophical, sympathetic, comprehensive, and 
therefore helpful, history of juvenile literature, would be 
an excellent thing. Such is not The Child and His Book, 
by Mrs. E. M. Field. Its point of view is too exclusively 
English; there is no adequate treatment of the fable, 
the parable, the narrative poem, or the prose tale, in 
other lands, as preparing the way for the British juvenile; 
and nearly all the well-tilled American field is either 
unknown to the author or wilfully ignored by her. Even 
within her own bailiwick there seems lacking a sound 





perception of the doctrines of education on the one hand, 


from which Dr. McConnell thinks progress should be | and of the large canons of literary art on the other. 


made. Aggressive often, interesting aud stimulating | When the true historian of this division of literature 


appears, his work will be neither aided nor supplanted 
by the present discussion, though, as it could hardly 
fail to do, it contains much interesting matter. (7} <5} 
inches, cloth, illustrated. London: Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Company. Price, $2.00.) 


The fifth volume of Dr. J. G. Butler’s Bible - Work, 
which covers the second half of the Book of Psalms, has 
just appeared. It embraces the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
books of the Psalter, and concludes with a list of the 
seven hundred and fifty authors cited in this great an- 
thology. Is not the editor wrong in crediting to “ Arch- 
bishop James Sharp, d. 1679,” the comments of another 
Scotchman? Luther might have been used more freely. 
The commentary of Neale and Littledale seems to be 
ignored. Similar in merits and methods is the sixth 
volume of this series, which covers Job and the Solo- 
monic writings. The editor has not used Professor A. B. 
Davidson’s earlier, fuller, but unfinished, commentary on 
Job, and makes less use than might have been expected 
of Samuel Cox. (9}6} inches, pp. 509 and 580. New 
York: The Butler Bible-Work Company.) 


Though the handsome book about The Interoceanic 
Canal of Nicaragua: Its History; Physical Condition, 
Plans, and Prospects, is avowedly a business enterprise, 
designed to promote the financial advantage of the com- 
pany having the canal in hand, its text and pictures are 
sufficiently instructive, or even dispassionate, to be worth 
examination by those who wish to inform themselves on 
the subject of an important commercial enterprise. Nu- 
merous process-work pictures, and maps, are helpfully 
introduced; perhaps the most important part of the 
statement is that concerning alleged overestimates of the 
unhygienic conditions attending the progress of the work. 
(10}<7} inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. ii, 88. New York: 
Published by the Nicaragua Canal Construction Com- 
pany.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 





CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1892. 


Indiana, state, at Elkhart... ....,.....ccceccseee cesses eeeeseees June 21-23 
Iowa, state, at Marshalltown ......... .......05 cesccseee coeees June 14-16 
Wyoming, state, at Cheyenne... ......000 cessesees secereees June 21-23 
Missouri, state, at St. Joseph ........ ccccceeee cocres eedersees June 24-26 
Montana, state, at Helena. ......... .....0200 coceseeee sosseeees June 28-30 
Kentucky, state, at Princeton...............ss000veseeeeee August 23-25 
New Hampshire, state, at Exeter ...............c00+ November 9-11 
New Jersey, state (triennial), at Roseville...... November 16, 17 
Connecticut (biennial), state, at New Britain........ November— 


A COURSE OF SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 

Many readers of The Sunday School Times have 
availed themselves of the biblical examinations con- 
ducted by the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
and now Principal William R. Harper, in a letter to the 
Editor, announces a course of instruction, under the 


same auspices, on the lessons of the next six months as 
follows : ’ 


**Sunday-gchool teachers have never before had so many 
possibilities for aid and guidance in their work as they will 
have in the quarter’s lessons just beginning. 

“* Besides a general inclination on the part of publishers of 
Sunday-school literature to improve upon the past, there are 
at hand means of actual personal guidance. We refer to the 
courses arranged by the Institute of Sacred Literature, Through 
this institution a Sunday-school teacher, pupil, or one who ‘is 
not connected with the Sunday-school, may receive actual per- 
sonal instruction by correspondence in the portion of the Bible 
(Acts 1 to 15 : 35) covered by the lessons of the next six months. 
This instruction is given by biblical scholars of the first rank ; 
but notwithstanding this fact, a very low tuition fee is charged, 

“ For those teachers and pupils who are not able to give suf- 
ficient time for such thorough work, there is a simple course to 
be pursued by the student without the assistance of a teacher. 
This course terminates in an examination (optional) and a cer- 
tificate. The fee is merely nominal, and the course contains 
only standard works which have been chosen with nearly equal 
consideration of value and slight expense. 

“We are always glad to have an opportunity to ‘begin 
again,’ hoping and planning to do’ better work than we have 
done before. Shall we notsee to it that we neglect no available 
help toward a higher standard of teaching and study? Our 
responsibilities as teachers of the Bible are too great to be 
lightly treated. Let this be a beginning-place. Those who are 
so fortunate as to have summer vacations will find this an ad- 
mirable way to keep in touch with the Sunday-school work 
while away from it in person. 

“We shall be glad to send application forms and circulars of 
the work to any who are interested, or who desire to take it up. 
Address, The American Institute of Sacred Literature, No. 391 





Fifty-fifth Street, Chicago, Illinois,” 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tisér agrecing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





ckness among children oupostatey 
Ph is prevalent at all times, but Ss largely 
avoided by giving proper nourishment and whole- 


some fi The most successful and reli- 
able is the Gail Bageee “Eagle” Brand 

oe Milk. Your grocer and druggist 
eep it. 





S. S. LESSON HELPS. 


July to December, 1892. 


Malled, postpaid, on receipt of price. Usual discount 
to Sunday-school teachers. 


THE ACTS, EPISTLES, AND REVELA- 
TION. Popular series of Youth’s Bible Studies. 
248 pp. Paper covers, 15 cents. 
DR. STALHKER’S LIFE OF PAUL. cents. 
oe AND HELPS ON THE SUNDAY- 
HOOL LESSONS FOR 1892. By 
o J. Burrell, D.D., and Rev. J. D. Burrell. 
NEW BIBLE ATLAS, 
25 cents. 


TEACHERS’ eae in great variety. 


AmericanTract Society, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
‘And 304 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., "1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 211 Wabash Av. 
Cincinnati, 176 Kim St. San Francisco,735 Market St. 





Rev. 
$1.25. 
By Johnston, London. 
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Artistic Dwellings } 
500 to1 °F 


on tus and sample pages FR 
F — a Co. Architects, K 








by you wish to advertise anything anywhere at any 
time write to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., No. 10 
Spruce St., New York. 


VERY one in need of information on the subject 
of advertising will do well to obtain a vy Bee of 
“ Book for Advertisers.” 368 “8, price one doll 
Mailed, postage id, on receipt of price. Contains a 
careful ry ation from the A merican Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the Dest papers and class rye gives 
the circulation rating of every one, an good deal of 
information about rates an@other matters pertaining 
to the business of advertising. Address Yr 


ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce Bt., 


TEACHERS BIBLE 


The only one of the kind in the world, 
PLEASE 


is NOW READY. 
THE CHILDREN 


AGENTS want. - Full par- 
A... a ELOLM ART te So. 
PHILADELPHIA, P. 
way. &® Ci 
Bunday-School psson, &: every 
week for 30) cents a ye ear—and impress the young, 
while fesathang them with a novel occupation. 


Send forafree sample card to-da mF MRS. BR. G. 
SMITH, 2424 East 22d St., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Kindergarten meth- 
ods have impressed 
the éaity lesson upon 
the minds of young 
children—make the 
Sunday - School 
Lesson Interest- 

the same 









To Sunday-School Teachers. 
By joining theS. 8. Teachers’ Club, Volume IL, 
of New Testament, Butier Bible. Work, contain: 
ing lessons on Acts, for 1892-93, will be sent for $2.00 
(or half- price). “A perfect gold mine for 8. 8. teach- 
ers.”—Dr. T. L. Cuyler. Mailmoney order, at once, to 
BUTLER BIBLE-WORK COMPANY, 
85 Bible House, New York City. 
BOOKS Free. Also Infant Class CARD 
Colored Picture Papers ! 


‘Address, D.R. Niver Pub.Co., Albany, N. ¥. 
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The “ Home Magazine,” as conducted 


in order to increase the circulation to 1 


stamps or we eo “Home 
| en now until a. January 1, 
amous White House Cooking © 
ee free. 


the present date, an | paid 
Ges army of fully 1,500,000 


To give some idea of the 


few of the names: 











statecraft, and society. 


officers, furnish articles on social and 
and matters of society. 









ene rag po neem a personal s 


splendid White —— Cookin; 
pe. Ye cents, which will also pay 





-FROM NOW TO JANUARY, 1893, 


EIGHT MONTHS, THE BALANCE OF THE YEAR, YOU CAN GET 


* HOME MAGAZINE 


And the Famous “ White 
House Cooking Chart” for 


Stamps Pa 5 or Silver, 
And this offer must bring about the desired result. 
by 
peace cece hi Tame Cte Sat 
alone is worth many times the price of subscription 
but (000,000 
copies, we will give to an one sending us 25'cents in 


eg Ob card ae OUR EDITOR, WS JH A. LOGAN. 


illustrated or so finely or artistically printed as the “' Home Magazine.” From 


No paper is better 
its first tone it has beta | Pnohoenenats @ success. 
tion tow 


regular readers. to every State and 
and is equal in quality and quantity ¢o any of Esco dollar poblicati 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


our readers quality qumathatecn, f 
talent “which the “ Home Magazine” gives to each reader each month, we will 


Wives of prominent cabinet gfichb, diplomats, 
household 





























It was started in November, 1588, and has, 


and quantity of 
quote 


Its contributors include, in addition to its editor, 


java. Fhe A. a A. hoa. Marquise s 
ee Rose Terry Cooke. Wife of the Mexican Minister. 
Mie ot of the  tiachapel Mrs. Lew Mrs. Holman, 
Mrs. rnp Bishop Hurst. of Representative Holman. 
Wife of Attorney General. Juliet Corson. Prescott Spofford. 
Madame M Mendonca, aria Parloa. »- James Whitcomb ye 
Wife of the Brazilian Minister. Will Carleton. Hon. John J. — 
Mrs. Stanley Matthews. Robert Burdette. Thomas Nelson 
Bishop Vincent, 


And many others whose names are houschold words in new world literature, scicnce, diplomacy, 





will give, with 
Mrs. Grant 


Ga free with t 
"lme Magan” from now ual Janay t 1850 





















described. Good value. 
perfectly satisfactory. 
youtwrite iramediately. 











OFFER EXTRAORDINARY. 
If you will send us 25 cents immediately, also 
agree to show this advertisement toa friend and 
mention in what paper you saw it, we will send 
you, in addition to this liberal offer, our new, 
handsome Dressmaking Chart, absolutely free, 
The Home Magazine Dressmaking Chart con- 
tains the latest fashions for the Summer of 1892, 
Is fully illustrated with plates and diagrams, 
making cutting and fitting plain to the most in- 
experienced of home dressmakers, and is accom- 
panied by a Pattern Sheet containing the pat- 
terns of 27 of the costumes and various garments 
Money refunded if not day. 
Don’t ask for it unless 


Copies; ant has to-day 8 


. tho ot hi 
galaxy of high 


and powwy ent pevy 
topics; sl ree a ia the globe 


‘ e coming numbers, Mrs. Lom, in_ her “ Personal Recollections,” 


tchof Mrs. U. 8. Grant, entitled “ the 


at 
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ge will 


t Thankegiv- 
mar Fae istmas num- 
Dees for this year, su- 
pos illustrated, are 

cluded in this offer. 
Remember,our White 
House Cooking Chart 
free to every one who 
sends 25 cents now, and 
get EIGHT 
at Oy OF 
AGA- 






























THE BRODIX PUBLISHING CO., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











——JUST OUT. 


WINNING SONGS. 


Editors: Swenry, Kirkpatrick, and Grr- 
mouR. The only book this year by these 
accomplished musicians. It will be the au- 
thorized hymn-book for Ockan Grove and 
other resorts. Sample, by mail; 35 cents. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 1024 Arch Street, 


. Mey» Phila., Pa, 
GOSPEL HYMNS, No. 6, | = 
Regular edition, by mail, 35 cents. : 


Christian Endeavor Edition. 
16 pages additional ; by mall, 40 cents. 


THE BIGLOW « MAIN co., 
81 Randolph St., » Chicago. 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


BUSHNELLS 
Perfect Letter C pying Books 


Are known and used all around the worid. No Press 

Required. Useany good copying-ink. Note size, $1.00. 

Letter size.$1.20, Sent by mall on receipt of price. 
Alvah Basheeii. 47S. 4th mt.. hila.. Pa. 











Mis, Craft s Primary Teacher's Quarterly, 


cents a year: Dh eet ndiiiadiinn 
WARDa! DRU MOND. NEW YORse cIry. 


GENUINE “OXFORD” _ 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Ba Send for catalogr 
THOS. NELSON & SONS. x3 3k. 17th Street, New York. 














list of Sunday-school library 
N EW books now ready. 
MAILED FOR 2-CENT AMP. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 122 Nassau 8t..N.Y. 


A geet serviceable TT ‘edition of 
4 ht ayn ne BIBLE, No. 2055. 





Rab 
rival cate n 7} sais price ce cael it. 3. 50. 


B.4J.B. YOUNG & Cooper Union, New York. 





g 





MIRTHEU! 
Quartets, , ae 
style 4 +. Velows. Mysie 40 Cents Pos 


NATIONAL $ SONGS OF IRELAN 


tary and patriotic A 
finest collections of 
acc Frise’ $1 OO ty 


oj a ew - from 


BooKSot MELODY 


Music A new and most excellent 
collection of new and selected 
a. pleasing 


Abook of 
the best 
of the mili- 
one of the 


rish music in this country, with Piano 
arranged by eminent musicians, 
by Mail. 


Octavo. 


POPULAR R COLLEGE. SONGS ae Ss 


latest College Son 


prominently befors t Foxy public, Price, 60 


h the famous Glee Clubs ha 
ts by 


ve brought 
Mail. 


APT ANTHEMS ation ice cones ane ricer 
absence of Solos throughout. Price, 46 ¢ Cents by Mail 


The latest book by this well known 
- woe and chorus director. It contains 


R. music of a high order, both original 
= tery rie a be found most acceptable for chorus and 
ts by Mail. 


class work. Price, 75 Cents 


SONGS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS, Sis. 


for the Elemen 
perared = fe TUNKERMA , Supt. of usi 
ublic Schools g Cincinnati. 
has been thor hly tested in the school room. 
Number, 10 mts by Mail. 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 


Department 
ic im the 


Bright fresh music, all of which 
ofeach 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Bons Music Co., 
soo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


| The John © berch Co., 
13 E. s6th St., New York. 





est and best, 


JUST 
OUT 


GS JEWELS, No. 2. 


day-schools, 192 pages. Sample co; 
wwe aa perfect satis 


Also“ The Ne 





* Gabriel’ 8 Triumphal Anthems,” lat- 


w Song,’ 


for the Sunday-school, ete. Specimen 
pases es of both free. Geo. F. Rosche & 
178 State Street, ee In. 


New). 
or Sun- 


. Bcents; 


Tux 


w. Co., Publishers, Toledo, Obio. 








Friendship 


Master-Passion. 


A book on the Nature and History of Friend- 
ship, and its Place as a Force in the World. 
By H. Clay Trumbull, author of ‘ Kadesh- 
Barnea, ”"'«“The Blood Covenant,” “ Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-School,”’ etc 


- a hh hh bb jh bh he hhh bth bbb 


Friendship is a theme of the ages. Its 
treatment in this book is as fresh and thor- 
ough as it is attractive. The claim is boldly 
made that friendship has been a more po- 
tent factor in the world's forces than any 
other sentiment or passion, not eg 
ambition, avarice, or love; and the proo 
of this thesis are presented in detail, Part 
I, treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship 
in History, including all the great epoch- 
makers in the realms of royalty, heroism, 
religious progress, struggle for civil liberty, 
philosophy, and poeiry. This book, already 
in its second edition, is sure of a wide read- 
ing, for its topic is of universal interest, 








“Itisa thesaurus of information about friend- 
ey. One hesitates to say whether it is richer 
een analyses and definition or in illustra- 

tive incident and quotation. As one sees how 
the ‘ master passion’ has sha the thinking, 
the writing, theruling, and indeed all the grea 
est events of history, he will be slow tosay again. 
*Oh, it’s a mere friendship !'"—Public Opin 
(Washington). 


A work of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth, 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. For sale 
by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- |— 
lisher, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BETTER THAN ENDOWMENT! 


The $10,000 Life Policy 


OF THE 


Massachusetts Benefit Association 


AND 


The $10,000 Bond 
Issued in connection the two contracts covering 


At Less Cost than an ordinary 
Endowment Policy of $10,000. 
The peculiar advantages of this 
system over any other are fully 
set forth in a leaflet sent free to 
any address, by the 














Exchange Building, State Street, Boston. 
GEORGE A. eat 
PRESIDENT. 


coz CHICAGO #8 
GRIFFITH seme, 


FACTORY 

GRIFFITH—and no other 
has two fuel oil pipes and four 
railroads, ins. a com- 

nd Ot 1 
s/ 

o> Monthly pom ot) Big 
we tell all about 
it FREE; only 
waiting for your 
address. Here’s 















Suite 90,138 Washington @.. Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


ses and 310 Wathut Street, , Philadelphia. 


OUR BOOK ON INVESTMENTS 


we send /reetoinquirers. THE PROVIDENT 
TRUST CO., 26 Bromfield St., m. 
_Mention The Sunday School Times, 











% | NET ET uric me 224? monte Es, 


security mterest. Address 
Tacoma INVEST MENT co, Tacoma, V ash. 








~ In ordering goods, or in “making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this puper, you will oblige the 





publisher, as well as the advertiser, by Fam wer that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 

atthe following raves, for either old or new subscrib- 
These rates include postage: 

ONE COPY, one year, $1.50 

Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
Any school or any set of teuchers, or of scholars, 
- will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 
For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each, 
For five or more copies ina Ghebags to one addresa, 





SOcents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one son only, and no names can be written or 
prio on the separate 


rs. 

The rs for aciub car be ordered sent partly 
to indtvi ual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 59 cents each, when so de- 
8 


red. 

‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
schoo! get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. ‘Ihis applies to 

kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
rge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
character. The free copies or speck e clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but 1 be included in the 


e. 
Pee hattions may-be made at any time ‘to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate sirare of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
&@ year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an ertra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a pape 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the pos 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
80n than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
soem paspon will oblige the my oz by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year b 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

none” copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine It, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 


the following rates, which include postage: 
One copy, one year, shillings. 
‘Two or more copies, one yeat, é6shillings each. 


To ministers and missionaries, 


for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

Lo secure (he above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent éither singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
petsane to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Box 1550, 


2) AFamily Affair 


Health for the Baby, 
Pleasure for the Parents, 
New Life for the Old Folks, 


Hires 
Root Beer 


THE GREAT 
» TEMPERANCE DRINK 


is @ family affair—a requisite 
of the home. A 25 cent 
package makes 5 gallons of 
@ delicious, strengthening, 
effervescent beverage. 


Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for 
the sake of jarger profit, tells you 
some other kind fs “ just as good ” 
—'tis false. No imitation is as good 
@s the genuine HirgEs’, 


P.O. 


























O'NEILL'S 


SIXTH AVENUE, 


20th to 21st Street, 





J NEW YORK. 





cent lower than 


extended to 












The Largest and Finest Establishment of 
its kind in America. 


any other house i 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


NOTE THIS. 


When the readers of Tue SunpDay 
ScHoou Tres are in search of articles 
for personal or household use, they would 
do well to call and examine our many 
lines before purchasing. Our Millinery, 
Silk, Dress Goods, and Untrimmed Hat 
Departments offer unusual attractions at 
this season of the year. Our* House 


4 Furnishing, China, and Glassware De- 


partment is specially interesting to house- 
keepers. 
Dinner and Tea Sets, at prices 50 per 
city. Our line of 


IMPORTED ART GLASSWARE 


cannot be surpassed. 


visitors. 


Delegates to the Christian Endeavor Convention, meeting 
in this city in July, are cordially invited to visit our establishment, 
and inspect our various departments. 


Every courtesy will be 





Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
Paid packages delivered free of charge 
to any address within 75 miles of the city. 


H. O’NEILL & CO. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street. 





ee 


An American Girl 


Would you know why? 


because she buys them “Guaranteed.” 
*~ kind that are sold that way are the Kayser 
‘7 Patent Finger Tipped Silk Glove. 


x 


is usually the best gloved woman in the world. 


She wears the best 


and the cheapest; the best, because they don’t 
wear through at the finger tips; the cheapest, 


The 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the manufacturer, Jutivs Kayszr, 
New York, and he will see that you get them. 








* Cleanfast”’ 


Try our special values. 


and children’s 


107 State Street, Chicago; 


SLACK STOCKINGS. 


Men’s hose, ladies’ hose, 
plein and 
ribbed hose, 3 pair for $1.00 


, 
927 Broadway, New York; 
145 Tremont Street, Boston ; 


62 Euclic Av., Cleveland,O, 
241 Race St.. Cincinnati, O. 


OUT=DOOR 
PLEASURE. 








IL 


76 Chaancy 


Unukinhese 


The New Shape 
* in Hosiery. 
Save Discomfort and Darning. 


Men’a, 25c., S5c., 50c. Women’s, G0c. Give size shoe. 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 


Street, Boston, Mass. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 








” FOR BEST 


See large adverti 


M’r’e Co., Ypsilanti, 


DRESS STAY, 


ent of YPstLaNTI Daess Stay 


Mich., in last week's issue. 


The bicycle of tomorrow 
may be better than the bicy- 
cle of today—The Columbia 
of today is the best of the day 
—It cannot be better until it 
is made better — It cannot be 
made better until modern me- 
chanics advance unto another 
plane of successful accom- 
plishment—In those days the 
Columbia will lead as in the 
days of now— All about Co- 
lumbias,— 52 pages of positiv- 
ity,— 41 illustrations,—in a 
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and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


book about Columbias,— free 
on application to any Colum- 
bia agent, or sent by mail for 
two two-cent stamps. Pope 
Mfg. Co., 221 Columbus Ave., 


We are offering a fine line of 
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| INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


| No trouble, no boiling, alw: ready. Put wu 
tin ite. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN 
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manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THE PRAYER. 


[By Jones Very.] 





Wilt thou not visit me? 

The plant beside me feels thy gentle dew ; 

And every blade of grass I see, 

From pod deep earth its quickening moisture 
rew. 


Wilt thou not visit me? * 
Thy morning calls on me with cheering tone ; 
And every hill and tree 

Lends but one voice, the voice of thee alone. 


Come, for I need thy love, 

More than the flower the dew, or grass the rain; 
Come, gently as thy holy dove ; 

And let me in thy sight rejoice to live again. 


I will not hide from them, 

When thy storms come, though fierce may be 
their wrath ; 

But bow with leafy stem, 

And strengthened follow on thy chosen path, 


Yes, thou wilt visit me, 

Nor plant nor tree thine eye delights so well, 
As when from sin set free 

My spirit loves with thine in peace to dwell. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF LUKE 
AS A WRITER. 


[From “* The Writers of the New Testament,” by the 
Rev. William Henry Simcox, M.A.] 


St. Luke’s Gospel has much in common 
with the Acts of the Apostles, so that in- 
ternal evidence, as well as the statement 
of the prologue, supports the general be- 
lief that they are by the same author; and 
the Acts is, of all the books included in 
the New Testament, the nearest to con- 
temporary if not to classical literary usage, 
—the only one, except perhaps the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, where conformity to a 
standard of classical correctness is con- 
sciously aimed at. 
The fact is that St. Luke is the most 
versatile of the New Testament writers ; 
his mind, if not the greatest among them, 
was the most many-sided, ~He, the com- 
panion of St. Paul, shows the strongest 
sympathy for Ebionism in its etymological 
sense,—the poverty, partly but not wholly 
voluntary, of the primitive Church of Jeru- 
salem; and in like manner he writes ina 
Hebraistic or in a Hellenic style, accord- 
ing as he is describing events that took 
place in a Hebrew orin a Hellenic society. 

One literary quality, indeed, is still 
more prominent in St, Luke than his ver- 
satility,—his picturesqueness. St, Mark, 
it is true, gives us oftener the little touches 
that mark a description as coming, at first 
hand or almost unaltered, from an eye- 
witness; but he does less than St. Luke 
to make us feel as if we were eye-witnesses 
ourselves. Late and historically worth- 
less as is the story that makes St. Luke 
himself a painter, it has a certain ideal 
truth; for it is from him that Christian 
painters have mainly derived their in- 
spiration; he is the father of Christian 
art, from the Good Shepherd wrought on 
chalices or in catacombs of the second and 
third centuries, thropgh the Madonnas and 
Holy Families of the Middle Ages, down to 
Michel Angelo’s “‘ Conversion of St. Paul” 
and Raphael’s “ Deliverance of St. Peter.” 

It lies beyond our province, however, to 
illustrate this quality, which does not de- 
pend upon details of language. For illus- 
trations of the author’s versatility of style 
we have not far to look. “ Almost the 
only passage in the New Testament which 
reads like a Greek period of the time, .is 
the first paragraph of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Luke, and the corresponding 
words of the Acts.” But in the Gospel 
we have a sudden transition from the fit. 
erary style and periodic structure of the 
dedication to Theophilus, to the Hebrais- 
tic opening of the narrative itself. Inthe 
Acts, on the other hand, we can draw no 
such sharp line. The opening words re- 
ferring to “ the former treatise” are in the 
Hellenizing literary style; but they do 
not form a separate paragraph,—hardly a 
complete sentence; they lead up to the 
record of the last /discourse of the Lord 
with his disciples, which is written in 
much the same language as had been used 
in the Gospel to describe their earlier 
intercourse. 

In general, we can see what considera- 
tions , rome di the predominance of one 


or the other element in St. Luke’s style. 
Jewish affairs, or Christian religious con- 
ceptions for which the only appropriate 
language was derived from the Jewish 
Scriptures, are dealt with in Hellenistic 





language ; 


mere narratives, especially 
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those of which the scene lies in the Hel- 


‘lenic world, are told more or less Hel- 


lenically, But we could not have told 
beforehand which style would be used in 
individual passages; sometimes we can 
hardly say what determined it, though we 
may cag sure that the writer’s judgment 
was sound, On such subjects good taste 
is almost a spiritual gift, or at least de- 
pends on spiritual qualities. Sometimes 
we are inclined to ask ager . Hebra- 
izing passage (for example, the first two 

wa Bm of the Gospel) may not be an ac- 
on translation or compilation from the 
Aramaic; or again, what was the native 
language of the evangelist himself. It 
was usually inferred from Colossians 4 : 
11, 14, that he was not a Jew, though Acis 
20’: 5, 6, would suggest that he was; but 
if we give any weight to the tradition 
that he was a native of Antioch, he may 
have been a bilingual Syrian, as much at 
home among “ Hebrews” as among Hel- 
lenists or Hellenes. 

However, our business is to record the 
facts about St. Luke’s language, not to 
speculate as to their causes. We have 
seen already that he is even more given 
than the other evangelists to connect his 
narratives together by more or less Hebra- 
istic formule: “It came to pass that...” 
“In those days...” ‘‘and behold!.. .” 
and the like. And yet even in his use of 


these formule we see the free spirit of |” 


liberal Hellenic culture at work. As he 
often retains more of Hebraistic form than 
the other evangelists, so he often tones 
down the Hebraism into a construction 
for which there are parallels, and perhaps 
precedents, in literary Greek... . 

Still the language never ceases to be 
Hellenistic. However marked, or how- 
ever successful, the effurt at classical 
style may be, we usually see that it is an 
effort. Perhaps it may even be said that 
he sometimes gets out of his depth when 
the effort is long continued, and, in trying 
to be elegant, ceases to be correct. Cer- 
tainly, in Acts we have a good many ana- 
colutha, especially in the latter chapters. 
Acts 8: 7 is at best a mixture of two con- 
structions, unless it can be explained 
(comp. Mark 5 : 10, 11) as showing the 
interfusion of the personalities of the de- 

ons and the possessed, ... Even when 

e is most Hellenic, we always feel the 
influence of biblical, if not of Hebraic, 
language. We feel it more, perhaps, than 
in the less deliberately classicalized style 
of St. Paul or St. James; for there is one 
thing at least that prevents St. Luke from 
breaking with Hebraic  traditions,—he 
never so far “ Hellenizes” as to set Hel- 
lenic religion on a level with his own, or 
to disguise scriptural doctrines because 
scriptural language might sound uncouth. 

We have dwelt on this point at special 
length, because the effort at literary ele- 
— is the point which, in the Acts at 

ast, differentiates St, Luke’s style most 
from that of other New Testament writers, 
and because the student, especially if he 
be a classical scholar, is likely to overrate 
the importance of the Hellenic element in 
his language compared with the Hellen- 
istic. .. . Of his characteristics of style not 
directly connected with the effort at clas- 
sical elegance, or the faithful retention of 
semi-Hebraic formule, the most marked 
are in his modes of introducing speeches 
in the course of a narrative. Once at least, 
(Luke 7 : 41) he leaves a change of speaker 
in a dialogue to be understood, without 
any word to mark it; oftener he introduces 
parenthetic breaks in the courseofaspeech, 
continuing it after them without fresh 
mention of ‘the speaker. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
= Sf - A, thousands of eepers. Your 
ougiat to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. 3. WILT ERGER, ds A 2d St., Phila., Pa, 
























TEACHING #5, TEACHERS | 


| oR Trumbull’s book, “Teaching saa 
Teachers,” has already found its way into | 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- | 
school workers. It is to-day the —} + om 
hand-book on Sunday-school teac 





“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel | 
hiswork widened in scope by reading this book. 
It is by far the best that bas yet ap posses. or is | | 
likely to appear,on this topic, and thethorougb- | 
ness for which this calls would be an unspeak- | 
able blessing to every school in the land.”— 

| The Christian Union. 


A book of 390 , bound in cloth, size 7 
|x 5% inches. ce, $1.00. For sal sale by boo 
sellers, or mailed, papell, by the publisher | 


JOHN .D. WATTLES, | 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Ae a 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE 











porous plaster, 
they resemble ALLCOcK’s. 


imitations of 





Superior Value. 


No other plasters have been produced which gain so many 
testimonials of high value as those continuously accorded to 
ALLcock’s Porous PLasTers, and the only motive for these excep- 
tional commendations lies in the fact of their being a medicinai 
and pharmaceutical preparation of superior value. 

Additional proof of the true value of ALLCock’s Porous PLASTERS, 
lies in the fact that they are being largely imitated by unscrupulous 
persons, who seek to deceive the public by offering plasters which 
they claim tobe the “same,” “equal,” “as good,” .“ better,” “ best 


ALLCOCKS 


Avoid dealers who attempt to palm off inferior and worthless plasters that are 


” etc., while it is in general appearance only that 
All of the so-called porous plasters are 


POROUS 
PLASTERS 





purchased by them at low rates for the purpose of substitution. 


one which he would let alone. 
than Lesson Leaves. 
cents each per year. 


For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 


Issued quarterly. 
In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. 
Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 
Specimen meget free. 


A 52 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address. one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free. 
_ The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 
International Sunday-school lessons, 


It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 


16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 


It is cheaper, even, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW MACIC : 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


CHURCH HURCH FURNISHINGS. 


Romanesque and Gothic sets, ranging in price from 


37.00 to 


‘orm chairs in the United States. 


Book of ful 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 
Boston, Mass. 











Pews and Opera Chairs. 


Seasmtouwer Palpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 


BAXTER C. SWAN. 4 & 246 8. 2d Bt., 





9500.00. The largest stock of pulpits and plat- 
l-page designs mailed for five 2 c. stamps. 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH; HALL, AND LODGE 


Phila., Pa, 


1 CHURCH BELLS 3 | 


McSHANE Bil ‘BELL sae rsiteet eR owe. a aD. 


BuO Eran E BELL FOUNDRY, 
ATILO. U8. 4. 


BELL. enna PEAL 


n detioul oon. Church 
SAND Ct <7) Te 





PE aang Street, New York ; 





LANTERN, S, 1808. F Public or private use. € ATA LOGUE FREE. 


anuftacturers and Photographers, 
189 La Salle Street, Chicago, ; Til. 


For Churches, 
Chandeliers and wrches, Halls, 
We make a specialty of echureh light- 
ings Our Empire beracr has no equal. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANNERS, FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


merino. Iron Banner 
| add Me. Need for illus. price-list, 
Cc. A. HART & co., 123 N. 2d Mt., Philia., Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CH U RCH eepremerne ce 1827. 
ORCANS Correspondence invited. 


HOooK a c & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


VOSE & SONS’ PIANOS 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY, TONE, & TOUCH. 


























Covered by si iginal patent: 
P A N E L E D The best for churches, balls, and 
METAL _ stores. Semd for catalogue to 


A. NORTHROP co,, 


CEILINCS Pittebarg, Pa. 





Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


unlike other artificial foods contains no starch, 
and is beyond question the best possible food for 


Babies 


that are deprived of their mother’s breast. If 
your baby is not thriving give it a trial. It 
requires no cooking, no addition of milk; a little 
hot water and it’s ready. The mother is not 
compelled to spend half an hour over the stove 
every time the baby Is fed. 


Mothers 


nursing, are strengthened and nourished by the 


use of Horlick’s Malted Milk. It overcomes 
that worn out condition. Drink hot. 
It can be obtained at all druggists. Endorsed by all 


physicians. Send to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. _ a RACINE, wis. 


" 
Good 
Vacation 


is one in which you get the three r’s— 
Rest, Recreation and Recovery. 


This means the country. It’s all good, 
but some is better. Delaware Co.,N.Y., 
in the foot-hills of the Catskills is in the 
“real country”. An ideal summer home. 
Here is a small select boarding house, 
with good rooms, table and comfort es- 
sentials, Butter, cream and milk from 
the famous Jerseys of Meridale Farms, 
A booklet giving points and references, 
sent on application. Please state require- 
ments when asking rates. 


I. A. PARKER, Meredith, 
Delaware County, N. Y. 


~ ESEEOLA INN. 


3807 feet above sea. Heart of a beautiful region, 
boasting 21 peaks higher than Mt, Washin 
ton, with many others nearly as high. Alwayacoo 
Center of a great forest res = ph Grand scenery 
noble roads, and plentifal livery. Accommodates 
125. Perfect appuintments. Telephone and dally 
mails. A new section. Trout in all the streams. 
Season opensJunel, 30 hours from New York. Send 
for illustrated circular. 

E. P. HOLCOMBE, Sec’y 
Linville, Mitchell © ounty, North C arolina,. 


THE BEACH HOUSE, 
AT SEA CIRT, N. J., 


Open 28. 
Appointments, service, hey cuisine the best, 500 feet 
piazza with ocean view. 600 feet board walk on 
surf bulxhead, Extensive lawns and "pine groves, 
All the accessories of a select and first-class summer 
resort, URIAH WELCH, or. 
Address at Stratford and Bellev rus, Philade phia, 
and Fij F ifth h Avenue Hotel, New York 














000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS! DAYLIGHT 


or L1GHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE 
pence mae Mrs Bi Nua Se ender tor gt ew 
man Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book Gurion love and faith. pore 
able illustrations 3 — fans KA, 1 
2th thousand. more 
Women. 3007 a month. perience am capital not 
9 4 for We Teach All, Give Cr rai and Extra Terma, 
hts. Outfit Free. 
= Db wo THINGTON & oon 


w«=>LO0K: HERE. a 


Hundreds of Sotect ladies and gentlemen are 
clearing from ig A. per week, taking orders for 
our olumbus —not the result of one 
man’s mind, but the aided efforts of Washington 
Irving William Robertson, James G. Biai ne, n- 
croft, McMaster, Lossing, Grant, Ty and an 
introduction by Murat Halstead. 500 pages. 14 colored 
plates, 400 beautiful pictures. Pr oe outfit on appli- 
cation, Think quick. Address 


v3 J. Ts = & CO., Philadelphia. 





AGENT “Sacred Sanaa ** is a grand 
| pat Large quarta, ee, 384 
pages, elegant pictures. P $1.75 to $2.75. 
jest seller on earth. Exclusive territory, liberal 
terms, freight paid; illustrated circular free. 
Keystone ub. Co., 236 8. 8th 8t., Phila., Pa, 


AGENTS our‘tiidioes BOOKS, 


rk 
circulars to American Publishing 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St, Louis, or Cincinnati. 








por ag by for A is our PHOTO. 
‘AMILY RD Saaake 
Wontee = rode liberal terms. Address 


©. P, _ CORY 4 00., _ SEES SeGeveen 8t.. Chicas 















































































































GOPryvRicnr. 
“'TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
" WORLD 
go round,” but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. Sapolio is a solid cake 
of Scouring Soap. Try it. 


Love's Labor's Lost by many a woman who strives to 
poets her household and works herself to death in the ef- 
ort, Ifthe house does not look as bright as a pin, she gets 
the blame—if canoe are upturned while house-cleaning goes 
— blame again. One remedy is within her 
reach If she uses Sapslio everything will look clean, aad 
ie3 an of house-cleaning disorder will be quickly over. 












are now made in 


VENTILATING CLOTH, 


also in FINE 


Single Ply CLOTH. 


SINGLE PLY for 
hildren,; Misses & Ladies. 


G000 SENSE Waists 
are superior to all others. 
pe- toned Buttons, Cord-edge Button Holes— 
Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Sup- 
porter. Shape permits full expansion of lungs. 
Gives Went Re your waist is stam ped 
oy 





FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadwa yaNew ork. 
maneuac’ Fitup & 09., onougs 
wae esale Western Age , tila 


TO EXCHANCE IN 


HARVEY. 


The demand for factory sites still continues, and 
more people are required to supply the necessities of 
tue young city. 

Now is the time to invest. There are men in Chi- 
cago to-day, in middle life, who have seen lots sold 
ior $7,000 per foot that had been offered to them, when 
Chicago was little heard of, for $0. Thesamechances 
are now in Harvey, as it is practically a part of 
Chicago, and a great industrial center, that has mil- 
lions already invested, and more coming. 

We are the only ones who offer substantial, central 
Harvey property, improved or vacant, and take half 

y in any clear desirable property, and give time on 
ance, 

This offer will not continue long. 

The Religious Press Association of Philadelphia 
sent a man to Chicago to examine our lots, as to the 
lay of the land, nearness to the business center, and 
general desirability, as well asour business integrity. 
and we refer any interested person to them for reli- 
able information. 

Write to us for plats and printed matter. 

Harvey is not a booming town, but one of substan- 
tial growth. 


M. M. BROWN, 


Shamter et Commerce, Room litt »Chicago, Mt. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Powseass.s SEMINARY FOR YOUNG L. ADIES 
reopens September 7. Terms moderate. Miss 
H. E. Dove.ass, Principal, Waterford, Maine. 





HE ‘Chicago Free Kindergarten Association, ‘2901 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill., will organize 

their twenty-second semi-annual training class in Sep- 
tember next, Taition free. Send for circulars. 
Unequalled facilities for thorough, practical training. 


THE WALTON SCHOOL 


Formerly The Wellesley), 2101 Spruce St., Phila. 

rgirisand young ladies. Boarding and day. Aca- 
demic, — reparatory, and musical departments. 
Address, J. R. Mriuer, D.D., 1334 Chestnut St., Phila. 










































































Economy is not in thé purchase but in the use. Few articles of 
clothing are extravagant to purchase, but they are extravagant to wear. 
Especially is this true of laces, embroideries, and all delicate fabrics. 
The washing of such articles should never be attempted without Ivory 
Soap. Ivory gives a fine lather, free from oil or grease. It is mild but 
effective. Dirt rots the fibre of all textiles, but it is nothing compared 
to the speedy destruction which comes with the use of impure soap. 


CopyRicnt 1890, sy Tue Proctreg & Gampce Co, 














Workingmen can Pay for a Home by Working 
in the Factories at 


HARVEY. 


WANTED! 


CARPENTERS, 
CAR BUILDERS, 
CAR REPAIRERS, 


address all communications to 


| THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 


AT THE BELLAIRE STAMPING CO., ASSOCIATION, OR ITS GRANT 


HERE IS THE CONTRACT, 


FOR DRAWING-PRESSES 
AND SPINNING-LATHES. 


Honest Work, Happy Homes. 


All persons desirous of changing their location for the better, should 
| 


FOUNDRYMEN, 

BOILER-MAKERS, BECAUSE 

LABORERS, and | THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION has a contract with the fac- 
MEN, BOYS, and GIRLS, | who live on and owned or contealled by THE HARVEY LAND 


READ IT: 





“And the said party of the first part, in consideration of the agreements herein contained on 
the part of THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, hereby covenants and agrees that it will at all 
times, in hiring employees, give preference to persons living —- land owned or controlled by 
THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCI ATION or its grantees, and that it will, so far as pene limit 
its employ ment of help to persons living upon land owned or controlled by said HARVEY LAND 
ASSOCIATION or its grantees.” 








of unparalleled growth. 
subdivided, and is selling the original subdivided lots in Harvey. 


the manufactories in the village of Harvey. 


value of Harvey property. 
$175 


$300 
$400 
SSOO 


We will pay your actual railroad fare from your home to Chica 
not exceed two and a half per cent of what you purchase of us while here. 
everything; write for it; also plats and full information. Call on or address 


WILL purchase a good residence lot in Block 154. 


WILL buy a splendid east front residence lot in 
Block 157, 


FOR a residence location, east front, in Block 174, 
—half a block from 147th Street, on which there 
will be water and sewer. 


WILL buy one of the choicest locations in Harvey 
in Block 134, east front, centrally located on the 
Electric Railway, now in operation. 











PENNSYLVANIA Suseny. 


CHESTER, Pa. ist year. 
ber 14, 1892. 
A Military Colivoe. 


Courses in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Architec- 
ture, Arts. 
Preparatory course of one yea 
Cireulars of CoLoneL CHARLES E Hy ATT. 


— 


“The Sunday “School Times intends | to admit only advertisements that are trustwortby. 


Fall term opens Septem- 





| THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 


| 819 TO 825 THE ROOKERY, CORNER LA SALLE AND ADAMS STREETS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


P. S.- 
| World's Fair Buildings, sent free upon application. 


the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they 


THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION are the founders of Harvey, a temperance manufacturing town 
THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION is the only company or association that has 
Other subdivisions, or additions, and there 
are at least five of them, are totally outside of the village of Harvey, and are NOT IN ANY WAY ccnnected with 


There are nine factories in active operation, two factories building, and two factories just located. 
The population, all branches of trade and business, is increasing, with a corresponding increase in the 


and return, préviding it does 
Our pamphlet explains 


>. 
-A beautiful Columbian Exposition Souvenir, containing full views and descriptions of the 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ISS ANABLE'S ENGLISH, FREN 
and German Boarding and tape School. 44th 
year. 1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia, 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES 


Will begin its 4th year Sept. 15 Term ear. 
Donly et to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, grey * Rtass. 


UMMER STUDY BY THE SEA. English 
Bible Greek Testament, Classical Greek and Latin, 
and Mathematics, at the Martha’s Vineyard Suipmer 
Institute. Address, W. A. Mowry, Ph. D.,Salem, Mass, 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia. 
Opens 9th month 2ist. Apply to the Secretary, 
Haverford O., Pa. 


Lake Erie Seminary 
FOR WOMEN 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Early application necessary for September, 1892. 




















BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 

Pa., 10 wiles from Philadelphia. A college for 
women, The program, — the graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses of study for the academic year, 
will be sent on application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 


Miss Gordon’s School for Young Ladies, 


4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location in 
Phila. 12th year opens Sept. 21, 1892. French, music, 
and college preparatory. Circular on application. 


et 2 HOLYOKE SEMINARY AND 

SO LLEGE, South Hadley, Mass. Offers col- 
lege m..-. with degrees, and seminary course with 
diploma. Laboratories, cabinets, art gallery, librar 
56th year opens Sept. 15, 1892. Board and tuition, #200 
@ year, Mrs. MEAD, President. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, "sox"ion~ 


Prepares boys for any college or edeuuile 4 shoal. 
Opens September 8, 1 New laboratories and bath- 
rooms, All buildings heated by steam 

Address Rev. Wm. GaLLa@HER, Principal. 


Pennsylvania Chautauqua 


at MT. GRETNA PARK, Lebanon County, Pa., 
July 12th to 28th. Write for particulars to Rev. 
H. A, GERDSEN, Lebanon, Pa. 

FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE icxons's-x 


hree full courses of stu Location beautiful and 
healthfuL, New building Stin ao improvements, 
Session begins Sopreeates 21. 1892. Send for catalogue.. 
E. 8. TRISBEE. D.D., President. 


AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of Languages, Art, Literature, Chemistry, Mathemat- 
ics, Library w ork, History, and Political Economy. 
Sixteenth session opens July 4, 1892. For program ad- 
dress Prof. W. » MON’ ‘AGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established. in 1850. Twenty minutes from rae 

delphia, two hours from New York. ns Se 

ber 23. For circulars and reports apply to Princ pale, 

OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O,, PA. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. (incorporated.) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Corner, Jn., Sec, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
503 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


Worcester Academy. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. soth year begins 
Sept. 1sth. Thorough, preparation for aos college or 
ocantihe echeol, Certificate admits to vario 
HOUSE. Ba LDINGS : 

SCH L ° mirably equ 
scHool libraries, and superb b GYM Meso 

DORMITORY Ba en suite, with every modern 
improvement, including fire- a mood in each room. 
Ott and ace, fitted In 

Alt et HAL L, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 

- qines eated by steam. Ample ne Pigygrounds. 


BERCROMBIE 
Wasenee Mass. 
































yee PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE. 

Fall term beginsSeptember 13,1892. Examinations 
for admission, at the college, June 16 and September 13, 

Local examinations at Philadelphia, Hotel Lafa- 
yette, Thursday and Friday, June 16 and 17, beginn'ng 
at®9 A. M. and 2 P. M. each day. 

The examination the first day will include the com- 
man English branches and physiology, and Latin for 
those who propose to enter the Latin-scientific course. 

The examination the second day will include higher 
algebra, four books in plane geometry, and physics. 

Catalogues, showing courses of study in civil engi- 
neering, electrical engineering, mechanical engineer- 
ing, chemistry, etc., with requiremerts for admission, 
mey be obtained on application to the President. 

GEO. W. ATHERTON, LL.D., State College, Pa. 


DO NOT STAMMER. 


Refer to John Wanamaker, Postmaster-Gene 
and George W. Childs, proprietor Philadelphia 
Ledger. fer also to John D. Wattles, publisher of 
The ‘sunday School Times. 

Send for 5+ ‘e pamphiet to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
Inatitate. ng Garden Street, Phila- 
éeclphia, Pa. 

- J 


OSTON Hat st tt kd INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and a welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Boston Linen, Bosten Bond, and 
Bunker Hill are ~~ in quality 
and moderate in price. If your stationer 
does not k them, send 6c. for — ples, 
Samuel ara €eo., Boston, Mass. 


ve Tester by mail. Showsat once 
az kind of glasses needed. —_— 
1301 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 








Should. however, an advertisement of S party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 











